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II. Robert E. Lee: Savior of the Lost Cause 


Ask me, if you please, to paint 
Storm winds upon the sea; 
Tell me weigh great Cheops, 
Set volcanic forces free; 
But bid me not, my countrymen, 
To picture Robert Lee! 
“Memorial Ode,” by James Barron Hope 


On October 15, 1870, the earthly remains of a soldier who, after surrender- 
ing his army, had devoted his last years to reviving a small Virginia college, 
were interred in the vault of its chapel which he had been instrumental in 
building. Clad in plain dark civilian clothes, the tired and greyed warrior 
in the coffin scarcely seemed a figure who had inspired great loyalty in his 
own ranks, and even greater fear in his enemy’s. His former soldiers who 
were there to honor him had only a ribbon in their coat lapels to distinguish 
them; no flags flew in the procession, and none adorned the coffin. The 
keynote of the funeral, as it was of the man who was being laid to rest, was 
simplicity. 

On the surface Robert Edward Lee’s career would seem to have culmin- 
ated in failure. A professional soldier by training and choice, he was forced 
to leave the field forever when he surrendered his ragged army at Appomat- 
tox in 1865. With the surrender vanished all hope of the Confederate 
States of America, for which he had sacrificed everything. Robert E. Lee 
died disenfranchised, a prisoner on parole. 
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During the closing years of his life Lee had had ample reason to con- 
clude that he was still bitterly hated as an arch traitor by many Americans. 
The Radical Republican press had denounced him roundly, as had a num- 
ber of Republican politicians on the floor of Congress.’ Stories such as that 
in the March 31, 1866, issue of the Baltimore American — containing a pur- 
ported interview with an ex-slave of General Lee and stressing Lee’s cruelty 
and callousness — were not uncommon; but even the often-condemned 
Confederate leader must have been taken aback when he read a clipping 
from the April 21, 1868, number of the Weekly Morning Herald which 
N. W. Hibbard mailed him from Pulaski, Kentucky: 

Facts are being developed which prove that Washington College in Lexington, 
Virginia, of which General R. E. Lee is president, is one of the most violent rebel 
institutions in the land —a school for the propagation of hatred to the government 
and its loyal people. From the principal down to the humblest tutor, the faculty are 
thoroughly rebel.? 


If the flesh-and-blood Lee was disliked by some of his contemporaries, he 
was idolized by others; like General “Stonewall” Jackson, many of his officers 
would have been content to follow him into battle blindfolded. A young 
soldier who followed Lee all the way to Appomattox testified poignantly to 
the truth that General Lee came to mean more to his soldiers than the 
Confederacy, as General Washington had been dearer to his men than 
American Independence. Just before Lee’s surrender, he was told: 

You are the country to these men. They have fought for you. They have shivered 
through a long winter for you. Without pay or clothes, or care of any sort, their 
devotion to you and faith in you have been the only things which have held this 
army together.’ 


Lee was as admired for his humility and earnestness in peace as he had 
been for his brilliance and daring in war. To many of his contemporaries 
the sacrosanct Lee was the solitary, noble figure in his twilight years who, 
clad in a grey uniform from which all the Confederate buttons had been re- 
moved, made his way on horseback to a ravaged Virginia village to begin 


1Even in Virginia, such a newspaper as the Richmond State Journal was opposed to Lee after 
1865. Of the gressmen who sae! him, none was os vitriolic than Simon Cameron, 
whose excesses are noted in the March 25, 1868, issue of the Lexington (Virginia) Gazette. 

2Hibbard’s letter and clipping are in the Lee Archives at Washington and Lee University. 
Lee never answered such assaults as this, but went quietly about his appointed task of construc 
tive effort and reconciliation. With ample cause did “Vindex” write = eer to the editor of the 
ee on March 13, 1868, asking, “Why cannot these jackals let the old lion rest 

peace 

3John S. Wise, The End of an Era (Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1900), p. 434- 
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life anew. The impact of his death, a few years later, can be documented 
in a score of places by one who studies the newspapers and journals of the 
period. At Lee’s own college the staff of the student publication, the 
Southern Collegian, prepared this statement: 

We stop our paper from going to press in order to make the saddest announce- 


ment which our pen ever wrote: our honored and loved president is no more . . . He 
died as he lived, calmly and quietly, in the full assurance of the Christian's faith. 


The whole South was plunged into mourning, and many a sermon 
preached the next Sunday centered about the life and work of Lee. Nor 
were all the eulogies confined to the South; papers north of the Potomac 
and even across the Atlantic, eulogized him in their editorials.*. Southern 
orators and politicians outdid themselves in describing the impact of the 
news of Lee’s passing on the South, as this excerpt from an address by 
James P. Holcombe indicates: 

For nearly two years premonitions of declining health had saddened our hearts, 
but no warning could prepare us for the shock of his death. When the tidings flashed 
along the wires that Lee too had crossed over the river, and was resting with Jackson 


under the shade of the trees, there went up from earth the wailing voice of millions, 
who mourned the loss of father, friend, exemplar, guide. 


When the General passed away on October 12, 1870, no time was lost 
in forming the Lee Memorial Association: it was organized the day he was 
buried. Charter members were a group of ex-Confederate soldiers who 
felt that “no duty is more sacred than that of making manifest the love of 
his countrymen for the character and genius of Robert E. Lee.” The re- 
markable hold which Lee has on the Southern mind was first made manifest 
by his fellow soldiers. For a generation former Confederate fighters dealt 
with their General as if he were their exclusive property, controlling the 
Lee Memorial Association, fighting his battles in the public presses, and 
stressing his military prowess over all other accomplishments. The me- 
morial statue erected to Lee in Lexington during this period showed Lee 
lying asleep on the field of battle. 

The attitude of Southern women in the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century towards Lee was quite similar to that of the men. Within a year 


*The New York Herald stated that citizens of the North “have recounted and recorded his 
triumphs as their own”; the Halifax (Nova Scotia) Morning Chronicle was even more laudatory 
in tone. Accounts from both papers are reprinted in Stanley F. Horn’s Robert E. Lee Reader 
(Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill, 1949), p- 508 

SJames P. Holcombe, “Address at Washington and Lee University, January 19, 1871,” re- 
printed in J. W. Jones’ Personal Reminiscences of Gen. Robert E. Lee (New York, D. Appleton 
and Co., 1874), pp. 487-509. 
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of his death a group of his feminine admirers met in a Richmond parlor 
and formed the Ladies’ Lee Monument Association. So successful was 
their work in the following years that by 1887 they were able to lay in Rich- 
mond the cornerstone of a sixty foot, $65,000 statue of the General bedecked 
in sash and cavalry sword, mounted on his charger, Traveller. 

The statue, executed by the French sculptor Jean Mercié, reached Rich- 
mond in May, 1890, packed in three boxes. These were placed on three 
wagons, and dragged to the spot where they were to be assembled by human 
hands: the first by ex-Confederate soldiers, the second by townsmen, and 
the third by women and girls. (Sections of the ropes used are still prized 
by families in Richmond.) The unveiling, which occurred on May 29, 
1890, was an important moment in the history of the Lee symbol in America. 
The most notable Confederates who were still alive were present for the 
event (among them Generals Joseph E. Johnston, James Longstreet, Wade 
Hampton, John B. Gordon, E. P. Alexander, and Jubal A. Early); so were 
Mrs. Thomas J. Jackson and Mrs. George E. Pickett, as well as three of 
Lee’s children. Past the statue of the Confederate Leader marched the 
army of Confederate veterans, a middle-aged army now, in what was to 
be its last full-fledged military reunion. It was the high-water mark of the 
militaristic phase of the Lee cult in both Virginia and the Southern states, 
and indicates well how effective had been the flood of military essays and 
studies of Lee which had been written in the South. The earliest of these 
had appeared only a few months after the surrender, from the presses of 
the Richardson Co. in New York, entitled Southern Generals, Who They 
Are, and What They Have Done. The northern press did not list the 
author, who was Captain William Parker Snow, C.S.A., until a second 
edition, called Southern Generals, Their Lives and Campaigns appeared 
a year later. The first full-length biographical study of General Lee, the 
work of James D. McCabe, Jr., drew not only from newspaper stories and 
reports, but reminiscences of the author. The 716 page book was called 
Life and Campaigns of General Robert E. Lee; despite its many inac- 
curacies, it has a vividness and freshness which makes it an important 
reference work. More valuable, however, was another 1867 biography, 
Edward Albert Pollard’s Lee and His Lieutenants, reissued three years later 
by the same New York publisher as The Early Life, Campaigns, and Public 
Services of Robert E. Lee. 

The poets, as well as the biographers, were captivated by Lee’s military 
statue and genius even before his death in 1870. Hardly had the guns 
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stopped booming before Emily V. Mason had edited a post-war anthology 
called Southern Poems of the War, which contained a number of Lee poems, 
including the famous “Sword of Robert Lee” by Father Abram Joseph 
Ryan (1838-1886). 

Although Lee’s project of recording himself the history of his campaigns 
was abandoned in 1866,° a number of his former associates, such as John 
William Jones, Jubal A. Early, and Walter H. Taylor produced lengthy 
reminiscences in the decade after Lee’s death. In 1874 a French biography 
was published in Paris by General Lee’s nephew, Edward Lee Childe, which 
greatly emphasized Lee’s military prowess. Such books as these, being 
scholarly and detailed in nature, lacked popular appeal, so that a number of 
simplified or “popularized” biographies came into vogue during the same 
decade. The earliest one seems to have been the work of Judith White 
McGuire, whose General Robert E. Lee, the Christian Soldier was sponsored 
by the City Missionary Society of the Episcopal Church of Richmond, Vir- 
ginia.’, Emily V. Mason’s Popular Life of General Robert Edward Lee 
(1872) was dedicated to Mrs. Lee, and depicted a very romanticized hero, 
just as did James D. Lynch’s Robert E. Lee, a 31-page poem which came out 
in the middle of the decade. In France, Madame B. Boissonnas’ Un Vaincu 
struck the “Lost Leader” chord, and McCabe and Pollard’s volumes were 
both reissued to meet a growing interest in the savior of the Lost Cause. 


The writer in this decade who did most towards establishing the prototype 
of Lee the soldier, and making this prototype the property of his native Vir- 
ginia and the South, we have yet to mention. This was John Esten Cooke 
(1830-1886), soldier, patriot, and novelist. During his months of vigorous 
campaigning in the Civil War, Cooke was able to write and publish a life 
of Stonewall Jackson.* Of the biography, which was begun at Stuart’s camp 
east of Orange Court House in May, 1863, Cooke said: 


It was written in a tent, on the outpost; the enemy yonder, almost in view — but 
with Jackson, alas! no longer in front. The real historian of his life will write in a 


6In John William Jones’ Personal Reminiscences, Anecdotes, and Letters of General Robert 
E. Lee (New York, D. Appleton, 1874), p. 249, this letter from Lee to a prospective translator 
is quoted: “It has been my desire to write a history of the campaigns in Virginia; but I have not 
been able to commence it, and it is so uncertain that I shall be able to accomplish my purpose, 
that I think it unnecessary to make any arrangements for its translation into a foreign lan- 

ge...” The letter, dated April 16, 1866, is quoted in Douglas S. Freeman’s R. E. Lee, 

» 261. 

7In 1867 she had published her Diary of a Southern Refugee During the War (New York, 
E. J. Hale & Son, 1867), which had won a wide audience. 


8John Esten Cooke, The Life of Stonewall Jackson (Richmond, Ayers and Wade, 1863). 
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quiet study, in the tranquil days of peace with no enemy, let us hope, anywhere in 
view, on all the vast horizon of the Confederate States.? 


Not Jackson, but Lee, was to hold the supreme place in Cooke’s mind 
when the War ended. By 1868 he had completed a novel on which he had 
“worked harder than on any other book I have ever written,” called Mohun; 
or The Last Days of Lee and His Paladins. This popular success was fol- 
lowed by a Life of General Robert E. Lee, which he began the month after 
Lee’s death, and finished in January, 1871. Even before the General’s death 
Cooke considered writing such a biography, and had even written Lee about 
the project. The biography he produced was a work of love, and its 577 
pages gave the most coherent picture and summary of Lee’s military career 
that was to be done in Cooke’s generation.”” 

Another little-known Virginian, Talbott Sweeney, also made an impor- 
tant contribution to Lee literature in the last quarter of the century. A native 
of Williamsburg, Sweeney took his Bachelor of Arts degree at the College 
of William and Mary, and entered the law school there in 1849, at the age 
of 19. His major undergraduate departments were chemistry and American 
history. At the outbreak of the Civil War he enlisted as Fifth Sergeant, 
Company C, Thirty-Second Regiment, Virginia Infantry, Williamsburg 
Guards, and later on he served as head of the Eastern Lunatic Asylum in 
Williamsburg, which was deprecated by the 5th Pennsylvania Cavalry in 
1862. In his sixtieth year he resolved to vindicate General Lee, by showing 
that on Northern as well as Southern principles Lee’s action in joining the 
forces of the Confederacy was completely justified. 

Sweeney’s vindication was based on a rather simple premise, but studded 
with unfounded generalizations and pompous phraseology. If by following 
the dictates of his conscience Robert E. Lee was a traitor, then so were Oliver 
Cromwell, Patrick Henry, and George Washington. If his interpretation 


of his loyalty to the Constitution was erroneous, then so were those of the 


9%Quoted in John O. Beaty’s John Esten Cooke, Virginian (New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1922), p. 88. Cooke, almost as dashing and colorful as J. E. B. Stuart, under whom he 
served, sotihed his literary cravings, reading by firelight books captured from the Federal armies. 
He never allowed enemy forces to interfere with his meals, continuing to eat from a plate near 
his horse until the Yankees were within two hundred yards, whereupon he would gulp down 
his coffee and gallop away. 

10During the 1880’s two volumes of military reminiscences, the first by Edward S. Ellis and 
the second by Armistead L. Long, added to the number of details about hen and every volume 
of the 47 that the Southern Historical Society published between 1878 and 1930 provided an 
outlet for small, obscure Lee stories that might otherwise be lost. The Confederate Veteran, a 
professionally patriotic journal which specialized in Lee items, was founded in 1893. The 40 
volumes which constitute the complete file of the publication contain approximately 225 Lee 
stories and anecdotes. 
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patriots who wrote it and the legislatures which adopted it. By reproducing 
excerpts from the Constitutional Conventions in Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, New York, and Virginia, he makes a strong case for his contention, and 
concludes with this highly rhetorical speech to the former Confederate 
chieftain: 

The shades of your patriotic and distinguished Revolutionary ancestors appeared 
to your vision and pointed out to you the only path which you could and should 
tread .. . But what shall be said of the reputation of Robert Edward Lee? Steeped in 
the red and black of Treason and Perjury, as his enemies declare? What monstrous 
and wicked absurdity and stupidity to think it! 

No! No! The brightness of the glory of Richard Henry Lee, in the character and 
fame of Robert Edward Lee, is awakened as if with accumulated lustre, shedding a 
splendor over the name of Lee unknown in any previous age!!! 


During the 1890's the story of the South’s most beloved leader began to 
reach a larger and larger American reading public, because it was presented 
through three important new channels. Lee’s first appearance in an en- 
cyclopedia occurred in 1890, when Nathan Burnham Webster copyrighted 
a seven-page sketch for the J. B. Lippincott Company’s Chamber's Encyclo- 
pedia. Fitzhugh Lee’s biography of his uncle, published in D. Appleton 
Company's “Great Commanders” series (1894) was the first such volume 
to be included in a “great men” collection. Five years later William P. 
Trent's Robert E. Lee appeared in the “Beacon Biographies” series; during 
the same year George Marouby’s Robert Lee, Generalissime des Etats 
Confederes du Sud was published in Paris, as a volume in the Feron-Vrau 
“Les Contemporans’” series. 

More significant were the books written for juveniles; whenever a hero 
reaches a position that calls for his life story being presented to children, he 
has achieved distinction. G. A. Henty’s With Lee in Virginia (New York, 
Williams Press, 1890.) was received with enthusiasm, and reissued twice 
by other publishers in the next decade. Mary L. Williamson’s The Life of 
General Robert E. Lee, for Children, in Easy Words, was published in 
1895, and widely circulated throughout the South. New editions appeared 
in 1918 and 1936. John Esten Cooke’s biography was made available in a 
new edition in 1899. Robert E. Lee was plainly moving to the level of a 
national, rather than a sectional, hero. He was supplanting Washington in 
many a Southern heart. 


11Talbott Sweeney, A Vindication from a Northern Standpoint of General Robert E. Lee (Rich- 
mond, J. L. Hill Co., 1890), pp- 47-48. 
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In a figurative sense, we can even date Lee’s ascendancy: 1907, the cen- 
tennial year of his birth, and the occasion of Lee memorial services and cele- 
brations throughout the South. As one of the most devoted students of 
Lee's reputation and bibliography has said, 

The Lee centennial stirred the imagination of the South. A new culture had by 
this time really begun to flourish. With increased physical comfort, some of the old 


bitterness against the North died out, and a measure of intellectual reciprocity took 
place. Provincialism, in the North and South, was on the wane, and the Lee motif 


was rising.!? 


Confederate veterans and the United Daughters of the Confederacy 
sponsored 1907 programs in every state of the former Confederacy, and a 
New Orleans Committee of Confederate Associations published a brochure 
called Suggestions for the Celebration of the One Hundredth Anniversary 
of the Birth of General Robert E. Lee. On the floor of Congress D. P. Hal- 
sey proposed that a statue of Lee be placed in Statuary Hall of the national 
Capitol, and a bill authorizing such a statue was later passed. 

The most important speech of the Centennial year was not made in Wash- 
ington, but in the little town of Lexington, where Lee had spent the last 
five years of his life; the historian who delivered it was not a Southerner, but 
a Yankee soldier who had faced Lee's soldiers at Gettysburg. He was the 
brother, moreover, of Henry Adams, who had opened the attack on the 
integrity of another great Virginia soldier-hero, Captain John Smith. 

Charles Francis Adams was a member of the only American family whose 
continuous leadership can be said to rival that of Lee’s — a fact which must 
be kept in mind when his place in the Lee story is related. Like Lee, he was 
trained to think and act in terms of family; and like Lee, he was to know 
defeat more often than triumph before his life was ended. Born in 1835, 
son of the Union Civil War Ambassador to Great Britain, Adams entered 
the Union Army as a first lieutenant in the 1st Massachusetts Cavalry. 
Fighting throughout the war with distinction, he was released to civilian life 
in 1865, a physical wreck, with the brevets of a brigadier general. One 
would hardly have expected him to call the country’s attention to a new facet 
of the genius of the leader of the Rebellion. 

Yet, on October 13, 1901, Charles Francis Adams read a paper to the 
American Antiquarian Society, called, “The Confederacy and the Trans- 


12John Burton Nicholson, Jr., General Robert Edward Lee, 1807-1870, A Preliminary Bibliog- 
raphy. This unpublished thesis was submitted to the faculty of Washington and Lee University 
on May 15, 1936, and is in the Lee Archives there. A careful and detailed study, it has been 
of great assistance in the preparation of this article. 
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vaal: A People’s Obligation to Robert E. Lee.” By prohibiting guerilla war- 
fare and preaching reconciliation, he argues, Lee saved the North and 
South untold misery. The whole personality of Lee caught his imagination, 
and during the next year he prepared three papers which must have shocked 
his Massachusetts compatriots: “Shall Cromwell Have a Statue?” in which 
he pleads for a statue of Lee in Washington; “Lee at Appomattox,” a char- 
acter study; and “The Constitutional Ethics of Secession.” If Fitzhugh Lee’s 
acceptance of a major-generalship in the United States Army during the 
Spanish American War helped to vindicate the South to the North, these 
papers by an Adams of Massachusetts helped reconcile the North to the 
South. 

Adams was quite aware that the public attitude towards Lee was changing 

very rapidly and commented on this fact in the preface to a collection of his 
addresses published in 1903 as Lee at Appomattox and Other Papers. The 
criticism which his speeches defending Lee had drawn forth in his own 
section, Adams noted, “was in no case couched in the declamatory, patri- 
otic strain, at once injured, indignant, and denunciatory or vituperative, 
which would no less assuredly than naturally have marked it thirty years 
ago. 
On the grounds of his papers and speeches Charles Francis Adams was 
invited by George H. Denny, president of Washington and Lee University, 
to make the Lee Centennial address on January 19, 1907. A great crowd, 
including many who had studied under Lee at Washington College, 
gathered at Lexington, to hear a former enemy of Lee praise him. “The 
situation,” as Adams pointed out to his audience, “is thus to a degree 
dramatic.” 

In a carefully phrased speech, which is probably the culmination in 
Lee oratory, Adams placed Lee among the greatest Americans, not for his 
triumphs in the battlefield, but the triumphs in his own mind. If Lee-the- 
soldier had been unable to save the Confederacy, Lee-the-citizen had helped 
save the United States: and “to overestimate this service would be difh- 
cult.” The visitor closed his speech with a quotation from Carlyle: “Whom 
shall we consecrate and set apart as one of our sacred men? Whom do you 
wish to resemble? Him you set on a high column, that all men looking at 
it may be continually appraised of the duty you expect from them.” “As he 
spoke,” Douglas Southall Freeman has added, “his heart-stirred audience 
was looking past him — to the monument of Lee.” 
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That seventy-five Lee items appeared in the Centennial decade, gives 
some indication of the ascendancy of the Lee symbol in the years before 
World War I. The English press, anticipating the Centennial celebration, 
reprinted an earlier laudatory account of Lee by General Viscount Wolseley 
in three English journals."* In this country a single issue of The Outlook 
(December, 1906) contained five articles and a poem about General Lee. 
The Reverend John William Jones’ Life and Letters of Robert Edward Lee, 
Soldier and Man, which included a large number of Lee letters, was pub- 
lished in Washington in 1906, and was well received. Five new volumes 
were added to that important barometer of popular interest, juvenilia litera- 
ture: Cyrus T. Brady’s The Patriots, E. G. Littlejohn’s Robert E. Lee, Hill’s 
Robert E. Lee, A Story and a Play, Bradley Gilman's R. E. Lee, and James 
Barnes’ The Son of Light Horse Harry. 

More important than these were the Lee items by a Massachusetts biog- 
rapher, Gamaliel Bradford, and a Virginia novelist, Thomas Nelson Page. 
Popularizer of a type of writing known as “psychography,” Bradford (1863- 
1932, scored his greatest triumph with Lee, the American in 1912. Taking 
as his chief task the extraction of the essential and unique elements of a 
man’s personality, and the delineation of a portrait as true to the subject's 
spiritual shape as in an artist's portrait of the model’s physical structure, 
Bradford made the psychographic method as popular in America as did 
Lytton Strachey in England. But the most interesting thing about the book 
is that, in title and spirit, it indicates that Lee was no longer a sectional hero. 
No Southerner could have handled his subject with greater sympathy and 
warmth than did Bradford. The people who knew Lee well considered him, 
as Nicholson has pointed out, “a man of infinite dignity and almost ascetic 
self-effacement . . . That Bradford, alien from Lee in training and experi- 
ence, could grasp all this and make it speak through his book is an accom- 
plishment hard to belittle.” 

If there were a more reverential treatment accorded to the General in 
this decade, it would be encompassed in Thomas Nelson Page’s 1909 Robert 
E. Lee, the Southerner, enlarged and reissued in 1911 as Robert E. Lee, 
Man and Soldier." Born at “Oakland” in Hanover County, Virginia, son 
of an artillery officer in the Army of Northern Virginia and great-grandson 


13These were Macmillan’s (55:321), The Critic (10:141), and The Eclectic (108:683). 

14John Burton Nicholson, Jr., op. cit., p. 47- 

15Both volumes were published by C. Scribner’s Sons in New York. Page’s copy of the earlier 
biography, with revisions in the margins for a second edition, is in the Lee Archives at Washington 
and Lee University. 
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of a state governor, Thomas Nelson Page (1853-1922) heard about the 
exploits of Lee throughout his youth. In 1869 he entered Washington Col- 
lege, during the presidency of General Lee, and came into personal contact 
with the hero. After receiving his law degree from the University of Vir- 
ginia in 1874, he began to practice law in Richmond. 

The old régime in the South received its most colorful portrayal in the 
fiction that came from Page’s pen in the next thirty years, beginning with 
In Ole Virginia (1887). Although the work owes something to Irwin 
Russell and Joel Chandler Harris, it pioneers in the use of negro dialect 
and Southern local color. The great interest in Western local color began 
to shift to the South, and Page commented with justice that, “After less 
than a generation the old South has become among friends and enemies 
the recognized field of romance.” His own Two Little Confederates (1888), 
Among the Camps; or, Young People’s Stories of the War (1891), On New- 
found River (1891), The Burial of the Guns (1894), The Old Gentleman 
of the Black Stock (1897), and Two Prisoners (1898) helped greatly to 
make the statement true." 

When, after the turn of the century, Page decided to write a biography of 
Robert E. Lee, he did so Cin his own words) “in obedience to a feeling that 
as the son of a Confederate soldier, as a Southerner, as an American, I owe 
it to my country.” At the close of his 700-page biography which appeared 
in 1911, Page attaches a personal statement of what his study has meant to 
him; it tells us a great deal not only about the author, but of the growing 
cult of Lee in the early twentieth century: 

As I have immersed myself in the subject of this greatest captain and noble gentle- 
man, there has appeared to troop before me from a misty past that army on whose 
imperishable deeds is founded the fame of possibly the greatest soldier of our race 
— that army of the South composed not only of the best that the South had, but well- 
nigh of all she had... 

Lee has a nobler monument than can be built of marble or brass. His monument 
is the adoration of the South; his shrine is in every Southern heart. 


In the 1920’s such distinguished people as Woodrow Wilson, Edgar Lee 
Masters, John Drinkwater, Mary Johnston, Ellen Glasgow, and Stephen 
Vincent Benet contributed to the steadily expanding corpus of Lee works. 
Wilson’s short Robert E. Lee, An Interpretation (Chapel Hill, 1924) is a 
sensitive and intelligent study, stressing Lee’s attachment to his local en- 

16There is much autobiographical material in Two Little Confederates and The Burial of the 


Guns; there is also a biography done by Page’s brother, Rosewell Page, called Thomas Nelson 
Page: A Memoir of a Virginia Gentleman (1923). 
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vironment: “He knew that a man’s nearest attachments are his best attach- 
ments, and his nearest duties his imperative duties. He had been born in 
Virginia, he was Virginia’s.” Drinkwater’s Robert E. Lee, a drama published 
by Sidgwick and Jackson in England in 1923, and by Houghton Mifflin 
in Boston a year later, depicted Lee as a sort of latter-day English country 
aristocrat. Johnston approached Virginia's paragon, who exibited “sunny 
shreds of the Golden Age,” with awe. He is the impeccable hero of Glas- 
gow’s The Battleground, a man so great as to hold a whole army together by 
his personality. The Lee passages in Benet’s John Brown's Body are cer- 
tainly the best poetical description of the Virginian yet done. 

For Benet, Lee is not a man of repose, but of action; not a man of ice, but 
of fire, who “gripped life like a wrestler with a bull, impetuously.” At the 
end of a long description of Lee in Book Four of John Brown's Body he 


writes: 
His heart was not a stone but trumpet-shaped 


And a long challenge blew an anger through it 
That was more dread for being musical 

First, last, and to the end. Again he said 

A curious thing to life. 

“I’m always wanting something.” 


In Book Eight, Benet describes the last awful days before the Confederate 
surrender, and has one of the Southern soldiers say of General Lee: 
I never knew a man could look so still 
And yet look so alive in his repose. 
It doesn’t seem as if a cause could lose 
When it’s believed in by a man like that... 
But there is nothing ruined in his face, 
And nothing beaten in those steady eyes. 
If he’s grown old, it isn’t like a man, 
It’s more the way a river might grow old. 


The type of awe which Benet expresses for Lee has been shared by 
many another Southerner in the twentieth century. Not only in written 
accounts, but in practical actions, can this be illustrated. Consider, for ex- 
ample, the controversy which arose over altering the chapel which General 
Lee had built on the Washington and Lee University campus. After World 
War I, Henry Louis Smith, the University’s president, planned to beautify 
and enlarge the chapel. The trustees, leading alumni, and the national 
council of the United Daughters of the Confederacy agreed to endorse and 
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support President Smith’s plan. What he failed to take into account was the 
local feeling and spirit of Virginia. Before he had a chance to sanction the 
disturbance of a single brick in the tiny Chapel, he had good reason to know 
of its existence. 

When plans for alterations were announced, the state patriotic and 
historic groups swung into action. Determined spokesmen from Lexington, 
Lynchburg, Richmond, and Fredericksburg led the attack; the president of 
the U.D.C. in the last-named town warned Smith that “the tide of patriotic 
sentiment is steadily rising higher,” and she was correct. These determined 
ladies rallied the living Lees to their cause. A letter from Mrs. Robert E. Lee 
(the General’s daughter-in-law) to Mrs. Thomas S. Burwell indicates that 
such strategy was successful: 

I thoroughly approved of your protest against the desecration proposed, of changing 
or moving a single “stick, stock, or stone” in the Lee Chapel. My husband’s position 


is an uncomfortable one for a man of fine sensibilities . . . 


By 1923 the saving of the Chapel had become a cause célébre in the Old 
Dominion. In the April 12, 1923, number of the Rockbridge County News 
Marietta M. Andrews published a resounding article called, “Lee Chapel — 
Add to it Nothing More.” It contained a particular emotional appeal for 
mothers: 

A criticism of the architecture of the Lee Chapel at Lexington has just about as 
much point as a criticism made to a man upon his mother’s countenance . . . To 


change it would be a sacrilege, a robbery of dear inspirations. So, leave this dear, 
modest, honored little Chapel all untouched! 


When even Woodrow Wilson wrote a letter of censure to the man who 
would dare altar the shrine, President Smith was ready to abandon his fond 
dream. He had been taught, in none too gentle a fashion, that a mere mortal 
cannot hope to tamper with a rising hero-symbol and come out triumphant. 
The Lee Chapel stands today just as the General built it. His office has 
not been rearranged since he left it to climb the hill to the President’s house 
and die. He would surely recognize his chapel were he to return today. He 
might be a little startled, however, to learn that it has become the Shrine 
of the South. 

Two important 1927 historical interpretations showed plainly that Lee 
was firmly entrenched as an American, as well as Southern, culture hero. 
Edward H. Grigg’s American Statesman, An Interpretation of Our History 


18Letter from Mrs. Robert E. Lee to Mrs. Thomas S. Burwell of Roanoke, dated August 17, 
1922, in Lee Papers, Manuscript Division, Washington and Lee Library. 
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and Heritage, dealt with the “six outstanding leaders of our history,” and 
added to the names of Washington, Franklin, Jefferson, Hamilton, and 
Lincoln that of Robert E. Lee. In his Lincoln or Lee? William E. Dodd not 
only suggested that Lee represented best the aristocratic principle in all 
American history, but even suggested that the whole nation would come to 
venerate him as did the South. “Is it Lincoln or Lee,” he asks at the end of 
his treatise, “the country honors most today, honors most by imitating?” 

Yet the historian who has done most to elevate Lee’s standing, and whose 
biography of Lee best deserves the description monumental, is Douglas 
Southall Freeman. Born in Lynchburg, Virginia, on May 16, 1886, edu- 
cated in Richmond College and the Johns Hopkins University, Freeman 
became a journalist after receiving his doctorate in 1908. The work of this 
editor, whose history-writing was, until his retirement from the Richmond 
News Leader, an avocation, has grown steadily since his first monograph 
appeared in 1912; and in 1935 his R. E. Lee was awarded the Pulitzer prize 
for biography. 

In evaluating his achievement, one should remember that he was fighting 
against the prevailing historical vogue of “debunking” during the most 
creative years of his career. For almost a decade the debunkers dominated 
the scene, and their overthrow was at least partially owing to Freeman’s op- 
position. In 1934 he dealt two telling blows at the specialists in smartness 
and light — his own dignified, almost definitive, life of Lee, and the Moore 
lectures at Dartmouth. In the foreword to R. E. Lee he struck out with 
these words: 

His quiet life, as engineer and educator, did not lend itself to the “new” biography 


which is already becoming conventionalized. Neither was there any occasion to 
attempt an “interpretation” of a man who was his own clear interpreter.?° 


The Moore lectures attack the “mediocre debunkers” and their “psychog- 
raphy,” and single out Lytton Strachey for special criticism. Of his own 
theory of writing history, Mr. Freeman writes: 


My own theory of historical presentation is the result of many reflections and the 
study of some of our famous models. Perhaps I owe most to Boswell’s life of Johnson.”! 


Embodying a carefully formulated hero theory of history and nineteen 
years of research, the four Lee volumes won immediate acclaim throughout 
the nation. Along with Freeman’s work on a Calendar of Confederate 


20Douglas S. Freemon, R. E. Lee, I (New York, C. Scribner's Sons, 1934), p. ix. 
21Douglas S. Freeman, letter to the author dated November 2, 1947. 
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Papers (1908); Lee’s Dispatches (1915);” and the three volumes on Lee’s 
Lieutenants, A Study in Command (1942-1949), they established him as 
the leading authority on Virginia’s great general. “He has,” Stephen Vin- 
cent Benet said, “revivified for us, lastingly and surely, one of the largest 
figures in our national past,” and by so doing has become the most admired 
biographer ever to appear in the Old Dominion. 

In the middle of the Depression devotees of Lee somehow managed to 
collect $250,000 to purchase Stratford, ancestral home of the Lees, and set 
it apart as a public shrine. When it was dedicated by the Robert E. Lee 
Memorial Foundation on October 12, 1935, Douglas Southall Freeman 
was asked to give the key address. To many in the audience, he was identi- 
fied with the Lee symbol which he had helped create, by writing the most 
authoritative and exhaustive biography of the savior of the Lost Cause. 

That the calibre of literature on Lee has improved greatly in this genera- 
tion can be shown by adding to the list of books by Griggs, Dodd, and Free- 
man those of Burton J. Hendrick, Francis P. Gaines, Robert W. Winston, 
Hamilton J. Eckenrode, Donald Davidson, Roy Meredith, and Stanley F. 
Horn.” Lee’s reputation has survived both the sentimentality of his friends 
and the slander of his enemies. He has earned beyond any doubt a high 
place on Olympus. 

In recent years much has been made of the religious connotations of Lee’s 
career. The memorial window in the Lee Memorial Church at Lexington 
bears the inscription, “Robert E. Lee, Numbered With The Saints in Glory 
Everlasting.” As early as 1931 the United Daughters of the Confederacy 
went on record as desiring that “a fitting memorial to General Lee be placed 
in the Washington Cathedral.” At the 1946 meeting of this influential 
group, Mrs. L. M. Bashinsky was appointed head of the Proposed Lee Me- 
morial Committee, which is conducting a vigorous campaign to raise $45,000 
for the cathedral memorial by January 1, 1955. 


22This was the first volume on Lee which employed the techniques of “scientific historical 
research,” taught at American graduate schools in he last , a of the nineteenth century. The 
400-page compilation, drawing from the Lee papers in the Wymberley Jones DeRenne collection, 
is a milestone in Lee research. 

23Stephen Vincent Benet, “R. E. Lee,” in Books, XI (October 14, 1934), p. 36. 

4Cf., Hendrick’s The Lees of Virginia (Boston, Little, Brown & Co., 1935); Gaines’ Lee: The 
Background of a Great Decision, August 1865 (Lexington, Washington and Lee University Bulle- 
tin, Vol. 33, No. 13), and Lee: The Final Achievement (1865-1870) (New York, New York 
Southern Society, 1933); Winston’s Robert E. Lee (New York, W. Morrow and Co., 1934); 
Eckenrode’s James Longstreet, Lee’s War Horse (Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina 
Press, 1936); Davidson’s Lee in the Mountains and Other Poems (Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1938); Meredith’s The Face of Robert E. Lee (New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1947; and 
Horn’s Robert E. Lee Reader (Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill, 1949). 

3A full report of the committee, as well as a sketch of the pr memorial, was printed in 
the July, 1949, number of the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, pp. 301-306. 
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That Virginian writers have been instrumental in establishing Lee's 
position, and that the citizens of Virginia feel as strongly about him as did 
their ancestors, there can likewise be no doubt. John Esten Cooke, Talbott 
Sweeney, Thomas Nelson Page, and Douglas Southall Freeman have pro- 
vided their fellow Virginians, in the eighty years since Lee’s death, with 
accounts that have been much read and admired. These writers have all 
struck a central chord: in his ancestry, courage, humility, and simplicity, 
Lee represents the best the Old Dominion has produced. His chosen field, 
the military, has always commanded great respect in Virginia. In this field 
he was a genius — probably the greatest one the American nation has pro- 
duced. On him descended the supreme task of defending the Confederacy, 
one which, in the light of the enemy’s strength, was foredoomed to failure. 
To this task Lee gave all his strength, and, when he failed, he devoted the 
remainder of his life to rebuilding his native state. 

His life-pattern, then, assumes a classic simplicity and directness for Vir- 
ginians. As must every reigning culture hero, he endorsed the values and 
institutions which meant most to the other members of the society. Look for 
the qualities oi character which Virginia most venerates, and you will find 
them described in any biography of Lee. 

The product of an agrarian civilization, Lee had a profound love of nature 
and the land. On his way to Lexington, he admitted that he would have 
preferred to be on a small farm; and his greatest joy there was to take long 
rides around the country on Traveller. The code by which Lee and his 
fellow planters lived was most marked by its directness and its simplicity. 
The God venerated was the anthropomorphic deity of the Old Testament, 
and Lee was humble before such a God all his life. He began and ended 
every day on his knees, believing literally in the Scriptures and God's 
participation in human affairs. 

Next to God came the family. To his wife and children Lee gave his 
fullest devotion, and he never tired of visiting and entertaining his many 
kinsmen. Virginians believe a man can be judged by his attitude towards 
women — no one ever displayed more gallantry in this regard than Lee. At 
parties and dinners he always preferred the company of women to men, and 
of daughters rather than mothers. Because he reflected the values of his 
culture so remarkably, Lee developed an admiration for the Virginia life that 
is the crowning facet of his personality as a hero-symbol. This emotional, 
intuitive tug he expressed when he returned home in 1840 from the Mis- 
sissippi River: 
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I felt so elated when I found my self within the confines of the ancient Dominion 
that I nodded to all the trees as I passed, chatted with the drivers and stable boys, 
shook hands with the landlords and, in the fulness of my heart — don’t tell Mary — 
wanted to kiss all the pretty girls I met.” 


Nor are these all the factors which explain Lee’s supremacy. With this 
same personality and devotion, he could hardly have reached his peak had 
Virginia stayed in the Union. His position would not have been so exalted 
—at least, not in the same manner as it now is — had he led his forces to 
victory. The bloody War between the States was the South’s baptism by 
fire, and by passing through it the region attained homogeneity, brotherhood, 
and cultural unity. Such is the compensation for a crushing defeat. Suffer- 
ing is an integral part of greatness, on a personal or sectional plane, and 
Lee, in addition to his other characteristics, symbolizes this baptism by fire. 
Like the South, he entered the conflict prosperous and affluent, head of 
Virginia's leading family. Like the South, he lost all power and possessions; 
he died a prisoner on parole. 

Edwin A. Alderman, first president of the University of Virginia and 
lifelong student of the Virginia mind, saw clearly the implications of the 
Lee symbol. Speaking at Petersburg, Virginia, where Lee had tried in vain 
to stem the advance of Grant's forces, Alderman said: 

Some wonder why Virginia and the South give to General Lee a sort of intensity 
of love that they do not give even to Washington . . . Lee is a type and an embodi- 
ment of all the best of the state. Its triumphs, its defeats, its joys, its sufferings, its re- 


births, its pride, its patience center in him. In that regnant figure of quiet strength 
may be discerned the complete drama of a great stock.?’ 


Every hero has certain local shrines preserved and visited by his admirers; 
a number of Lee shrines exist in contemporary Virginia. Arlington and 
Stratford, ancestral homes of the Lees, head the list, which also includes 
the Lee House in Richmond (present home of the Virginia Historical 
Society), various battlefields, bridges, and structures connected with Lee’s 
military exploits, the Appomattox area, and the Lexington area. Lee Chapel, 
on the campus of Washington and Lee University, might almost be called 
the sanctuary of the Lee symbol; for in this simple edifice, which Lee was 
responsible for building, his body is interred, and his office and keepsakes 
are displayed. In 1883 Valentine’s recumbent statue of Lee was placed in 
the front of the chapel, so that wherever one sits he gazes at the serene 

Quoted by Burton J. Hendrick, op. cit., p. 433. 


27Edwin A. Alderman, Virginia, An Address Delivered in Response to the Toast “Virginia” 
Given by Citizens of Petersburg, Virginia (Charlottesville, Michie Co., 1909), p- To. 
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marble face of the General asleep on the field of battle. On either side 
stands the most venerated emblem of the Lost Cause, the Confederate battle 
flag. Underneath the statue is the family crypt of the Lees. Whenever 
cadets from the adjoining Virginia Military Institute pass, they cease talking 
and silently salute the leader of the Army of Northern Virginia. 

The real sanctuary of Robert E. Lee is the hearts and minds of the 
people: and he has appealed to many types of Americans. For the average 
citizen, he is the greatest of soldiers — the General on a white charger who 
defended the Southland with the last ounce of his strength. For the histor- 
ian, he is a pivotal figure of middle American history, whose decision to lead 
the Southern army and later to surrender that army and urge reconciliation, 
helped shape the national destiny. For the intellectual and philosopher, he 
symbolizes an unmachined, agrarian way of life, which trusted in a sim- 
plicity and an earthliness that has been forgotten in an age of technology. 
For the aristocrat he is the model planter, perfect gentleman, and American 
embodiment of noblesse oblige. For the poet and novelist Lee is the silent 
enigma, the romantic Cavalier who said little but did much. For the 
educator, Lee is the college president whose innovations gave new life 
to Southern education. For the churchman, Lee is the undeviating Chis 
tian, whose trust in his God never faltered. For the genealogist, he is the 
flower of a great American family, and the best proof that blood will tell. 
For the soldier, he was a military man who said that duty is the sublimest 
word in the English language. And for all of us who live in the twentieth 
century, he is a major figure in an age which enjoyed a type of security, 
fidelity, and compactness which we today do not know. 

Every schoolboy knows the pronouncement of Light Horse Harry Lee 
about George Washington: “First in war, first in peace, first in the hearts 
of his countrymen.” For many Southerners, and most Virginians, the tribute 
no longer belongs to a Washington who made the most of victory, but to 
the son of Light Horse Harry Lee, who made the most of defeat. 


28In 1914 Charles Alfred Graves, a law professor at the University of Virginia, published 4 
pamphlet called The Forged Letter of Robert E. Lee (Richmond, Richmond Press, Inc., 1914) 
which demonstrates that Lee did not make this famous pronouncement on duty. The line is 9 
much a part of the Lee legend, however, and is so much in keeping with Lee’s personality, that 
Graves’ discovery has brought with it little disillusionment for Lee’s admirers. 
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THE FIRST LEADERS AT JAMESTOWN 
by Warner F. Gooxin 


Tue recent discovery of hitherto unknown facts about the family and back- 
ground of Bartholomew Gosnold makes this an opportune time to seek a 
new perspective on his place in the settlement of this country.’ 

The essential information about his activities in connection with the 
Jamestown expedition is to be found in familiar records. He is described in 
one of the first of John Smith’s publications, in a part written by one of the 
small clique friendly to Smith, as “the first mover” of the plantation, in that 
he initiated in London the movement that led to the granting of the charter 
for Virginia in 1606.’ In the furtherance of this objective, it is clearly stated 
that he enlisted as his assistants Edward Maria Wingfield, Captain John 
Smith, and others. As the story is told, these men were to function as his 
lieutenants, the statement being unequivocally made that they “depended 
for a year upon his (Gosnold’s) projects,” continuing until certain influential 
nobles, gentry and merchants were induced to carry the matter to the King. 

In the Instructions by Way of Advice issued by the London Council of 
this newly organized Virginia Company for the voyagers to take from a 
sealed box on their arrival, there is unmistakable evidence that Gosnold 
was expected to play a leading part in the new colony.’ Captain Christopher 
Newport, the seasoned mariner and warrior in charge of the transporting 
fleet, and Captain Gosnold, are the only ones mentioned by name in these 
Instructions, Gosnold being assigned to the task of searching for the mineral 
wealth that would give the London adventurers a quick return on their 
investments. It is probably significant also that Gosnold’s name heads the 
list found in the sealed box, of those who were to serve on the local council.* 

Another fact of interest is that Gosnold was second in command of the 
transporting fleet, vice admiral of the expedition and captain of the second 
largest ship.> As Newport by arrangement was to return to England for the 


'See article, “Who Was Bartholomew Gosnold?” in the William and Mary Quarterly, 3rd 
Series, Vol. VI, p. 398 (July, 1949). 

In E. Arber, Ed., The Travels and Works of Captain John Smith (New edition, Edinburgh, 
1910). Hereafter referred to as Arber, Proceedings of the English Colony in Virginia, Part II of 


the Map of Virginia (Oxford, 1612), p- 80. 


3Arber, Intro. xxxiii. 
‘Ibid., p. 91. 
5Alexander Brown, Genesis of the United States (Boston, 1890). Port Records, I, p- 85 
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transport of more settlers and supplies, Gosnold was left in a leading position 
among the colonists.° 

The election of Wingfield as President of the Council, to serve for the 
first year only,’ seems to have given undue prominence to that worthy 
gentleman. As a matter of record, he twice declares in his apologia, A Dis- 
course of Virginia,*® that the stability of his government depended upon 
Bartholomew Gosnold. When Captain Newport, shortly before his de- 
parture, asked how Wingfield “thought himself settled in the new govern- 
ment,” Wingfield replied that “no disturbance could endanger him or the 
colony, but it must be wrought either by Captain Gosnold or Master Archer, 
for the one was strong with friends and followers, and could if he would; and 
the other was troubled by an ambitious spirit, and would if he could.” 

Again, in recording Gosnold’s sickness and death, he writes of Gosnold 
as one “upon whose life depended a great part of the good success and for- 
tune of our government and colony. In his (Gosnold’s) sickness time, the 
President did easily foretell his own disposing from the command; so much 
differed the President and the other councillors in managing the govern- 
ment of the colony.”"” 

Wingfield was quite correct in his appraisal of the situation. George 
Percy in his Discourse of the Plantation" dates the open conflicts in the 
council from the death of Gosnold.” It is quite clear from the narratives 
that so soon as the strong, restraining influence of Gosnold was removed, the 
other leaders were thrown off balance by the suppressed fears of men ex- 
posed to destruction in a hostile wilderness, and irrationally fell into mutual 
distrust. One Kendall, a member of the council, was seized and executed 
for mutiny.”* Ratcliff and Martin, abetted by John Smith, the three remain- 
ing members of the council, on the eighteenth day after Gosnold’s death, 
served notice on Wingfield that he was deposed from the presidency." 
Shortly thereafter, we find Gabriel Archer demanding that John Smith be 
executed under the Levitical law for the loss of two of his men.” 

The votes that put Wingfield into office had come from among Newport, 
Gosnold, Kendall, Martin and Ratcliff. The speedy defection of the three 

6Arber, pp. 90, 92, and Ixx. 

7Ibid., pp. 91. 

8[bid., pp. lxxiv ff. 

Tbid., p. 

10Ibid., p. lxxvi. 

pp. lvii ff. 

121bid., p. xxii. 

13[bid., p. laxxv. 


14Tbid., p. lxxix. 
I5]bid., p. lxxxvi. 
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last named leaves no doubt but that the choice of Wingfield as the first 
president was an arrangement put through by Newport and Gosnold. It is 
to be inferred that it was Gosnold’s desire for that first year to be relieved 
of administrative detail, assuming that Wingfield, an old campaigner in 
the Lowlands and Ireland, was admirably fitted to manage the commissary 
and to exercise general supervision. 

Wingfield himself in his Discourse gives incidental evidence that he 
leaned heavily on the younger man, Bartholomew Gosnold. In justifying 
his own conduct in the matter of the reservation of a small remnant of cer- 
tain stores for emergencies, he remarks that his decision was “only made 
known to Captain Gosnold; of which course he liked well.”"® The picture 
suggested is that of a “front” man reporting to the leader in the background, 
seeking his approval. Again, we find Wingfield mentioning as though it 
were a matter of course that he was under the guidance of Gosnold’s advice. 
In writing of his difficulties with certain recalcitrants, he says, “Of the 
same men also Captain Gosnold gave me warning, misliking much of their 
dispositions, and assured me that they would lay hold of me if they could.””” 
Wingfield was doubtless something of a martinet, but that his stern disci- 
pline was maintained only because, and as long as, he had the backing of 
Gosnold, is hardly open to question. 

Another significant scene is pictured by Wingfield as having taken place 
in Gosnold’s tent, probably by the bedside of the stricken leader. There, 
Wingfield reports, Vie confronted John Smith, who “had spread a rumor in 
the colony, that I did feast myself and my servants out of the common store, 
with intent (as I gathered) to have stirred the discontented company against 
me.” Although we are not told of the outcome, it seems obvious that Gosnold 
had called in his two chief lieutenants to compose their differences face to 
face in his presence. 

It must be admitted that Gosnold seems to have been unfortunate in his 
choice of associates. It would appear that he was the type of leader who 
imputes to his subordinates his own sterling qualities, happy in their personal 
loyalty but blind to their shortcomings in contact with others. His co-captain 
on the voyage of 1602 to New England, for instance, one Bartholomew 
Gilbert, seems to have been something of a scoundrel, who had been a party 
in an unsavory affair involving a purloined diamond.” He seems to have 

l6[bid., p. Ixxviii. 

NIbid., p. cx. 

18Tbid., p. lxxxix. 

19Calendar of State a Domestic (1598-1601), Vol. CCLXXVI, p. 253; Historical Manu- 


scripts Commission, Salisbury, Part VII (London, 1899), p. 159, and ibid., Part XI (London, 
1906), p. 117. 
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been responsible for the failure of that 1602 attempt to establish a trading 
station in New England, as he had not provided enough provisions for the 
prospective settlers; Archer accuses him of dishonesty in the matter.*” Gil- 
bert ended, according to Sir Walter Raleigh, by offering to turn informer 
against his late companions, in aid of Raleigh’s attempt to confiscate Gos- 
nold’s cargo.” 

Gosnold’s Virginia associates were not much better. Archer himself, in- 
timate companion and loyal reporter of the 1602 expedition, after Gosnold's 
death in Virginia, having been trained in law,” made himself a legalistic 
trouble maker. Wingfield failed completely to command the respect and 
loyalty of the group over which he presided. John Smith was the type of 
man who got himself thoroughly disliked by most of those with whom he 
came into contact. It is interesting to read that when Captain Newport 
left the new settlement for a week, to explore “the river” according to his 
instructions, he took with him among others the potential trouble makers, 
Smith and Archer,” suggesting as a possible inference that he wished to 
study their personalities, and to gain such influence as he might over them. 
A fortnight after his return from this expedition at a public meeting he per- 
suaded the company by a direct appeal to bind themselves to harmonious 
codperation; but this happy mood lasted only until Gosnold’s death. 

When, to use Wingfield’s characterization, “the worthy and religious 
gentleman Captain Bartholomew Gosnold,” died at the end of four months 
in Virginia,” he was buried with full military honors. George Percy, in 
his Discourse of the Plantation writes the melancholy roll of those who 
died in the latter part of that first summer.” He saw them “departing out of 
the world, many times three or four in a night; in the morning, their bodies 
being trailed out of their cabins like dogs to be buried.” Of Gosnold alone 
does he record that “he was honorably buried, having all the ordnance in 
the fort shot off, with many volleys of small shot.”*? The harassed and 
desperate colony was mourning the loss of its one universally trusted 
leader; no other is without bitter censure by his enemies in the early docu- 


20Gabriel Archer, Relation of Captaine Gosnol’s Voyage, in Purchas His Pilgrims (London, 
1625). Reprint in C. H. Levermore, Forerunners and Competitors of the Pilgrims and Puritans 
(Brooklyn, 1912), p. 52. 

21Edward Edwards, Life of Sir Walter Ralegh (London, 1868), Vol. II, Letters, pp. 251 ff. 

22]. Venn, Alumni Cantabrigienses (Cambridge, England, 1922). 

23 Arber, p. xli. 

244A a on of the Discovery of Our River, by a Gentleman of the Colony (Gabriel Archer ?), 
in Arber, p. liv. 

25Arber, p- Ixxvi. Gosnold was aged about thirty-six at the time of his death. 

26] bid., p. 
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The Wall Monument in St. Helen’s Church, Bishopsgate, of 
Sir Anprew Jupp, 


Merchant, Alderman, and Lord Mayor of London. Died 1558. 


The daughter of his first marriage, Alice Judd, became the mother of Sir Thomas 
Smith, Treasurer of the first Virginia Company. The daughter of his third marriage, 
Martha Judd, became the mother-in-law of Bartholomew Gosnold, a leader of the 
Jamestown colonists of 1607. 
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ments. So passed the man who had moved effectively to bring this nation 
into being. 

By one of the strange ironies of history, it was in a letter written in 1602 
to bring about the confiscation of Gosnold’s cargo from New England, that 
Sir Walter Raleigh had said, “I shall yet live to see [Virginia] an English 
nation.” He could not know that the man whom he was trying to ruin 
financially would be the one chiefly responsible for the fulfillment of his 
dream of empire. 

Recognition of Gosnold’s leadership in the Virginia venture is found in 
other contemporary sources. Stow’s Chronicle, as of 1614, has a resumé 
of the history of the Virginia colony.” The chronicler selects the almost 
forgotten Bartholomew Gosnold as the one among the first group most 
worthy of encomium. “And amongst other of worthy memory in this plan- 
tation,” he wrote, “you shall understand that Captain Gosnold, a brave 
soldier and very ingenious, spent much money, and adventured his person, 
and drew in many others, at the beginning of this plantation.” 

The chronicler found no other to memorialize in like terms. Of Sir 
George Somers, for instance, whom he characterizes as “a man very indus- 
trious and forward,” he records only that “he went from Virginia to the 
Bermodes to fetch pork, where he died of a surfeit in eating of a pig.” Cap- 
tain John Smith is credited with building Jamestown; beyond that the 
chronicler says nothing of him save that he, “sometime president there, made 
a map and wrote a book . . .” 

Another who gives Gosnold precedence in the founding of Jamestown is 
Sir Richard Baker, in his Chronicles of the Kings of England, first published 
in 1641.*° From internal evidence it appears that the author made use of John 
Smith’s Generall Historie, but it is to be noted that he was a first cousin 
and contemporary of Sir John Scott, brother-in-law of Sir Thomas Smith,” 
and presumably had knowledge of Virginia from both of these leaders of 
the first London Council. He writes: “Many plantations had been at- 
tempted here [in Virginia] before, but came to nothing: the first to any 
purpose was in the year 1607, under the conduct of Captain Gosnoll, John 
Smith, and Mr. Edward Maria Winkfield, who carried a colony thither of 
a hundred persons . . .” (The omission of a courtesy title before John 


*8Edward Edwards, Life of Ralegh, Vol. II, p. 252. 

%John Stow, Annales or a general chronicle of England begun by John Stow: continued and 
augmented by Edmund Howes (London, Meighen, 1631), 1017-1018. The quotations are from 
photostats furnished by the Library of Congress. 

30(London, 1730), p. 427. 

51Brown, Genesis, Vol. II, Brief Biographies, see Scott. 
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Smith’s name indicates that the author did not consider Smith to be of the 
gentry.) 

In view of this array of evidence from contemporaries — John Smith's 
partisans, Wingfield, Percy, and the chroniclers — that Gosnold was the 
leading personality in the Virginia venture, it is remarkable that historians 
have had so little to say about Gosnold’s role in the founding of this country. 
One of the reasons for this may be illustrated by a typical remark made by 
the author of an excellent work on Richard Hakluyt, who, citing the state- 
ment that Gosnold, with the aid of Wingfield and Smith, moved first to 
bring about the plantation, makes the comment that it is “too simple to 
satisfy.”** 

An item of essential information, which such writers have not had, is 
that Bartholomew Gosnold had married into the family of Sir Thomas 
Smith, financial genius of the city of London, who as Treasurer, undoubted- 
ly organized and led the first Virginia Company.* Bartholomew’s wife, 
Mary Golding, and Sir Thomas Smith, were both grandchildren of Sir 
Andrew Judd, a notable London merchant and Lord Mayor. Martha 
Golding, Bartholomew’s mother-in-law and aunt of both Sir Thomas Smith 
and of his sister who married Sir John Scott, likewise of the first Virginia 
Company, reveals in her will that Bartholomew’s wife and children were her 
only immediate kin. It may safely be assumed that she saw to it that her 
nephew gave her young son-in-law an opportunity to succeed in a large way. 

Furthermore, it has become known that Bartholomew’s father, Anthony 
Gosnold, an attorney,* had appeared in a case against the rector of Weth- 
eringsett, predecessor in that office of the geographer, Richard Hakluyt,® 
with a reasonable certainty that he would be called upon to explain the 
decision in the tithing case to Hakluyt himself when that gentleman was 
appointed to the rectorship in 1590.% This suggests the possibility that 
Bartholomew in the days of his youth was brought under the influence of 


32G. B. Parks, Richard Hakluyt and the English Voyages (New York, 1928), p. 205. 

33The evidence for the marriage of Bartholomew Gosnold to Mary Golding, and her relatior 
ship to Sir Andrew Judd, is to be found in the Latton, Essex, Parish Registers, and the newly 
discovered, unpublished wills of Dame Mary Judd, P. C. C. 5 Montague, Martha Golding, Arch. 
Sudbury, 203 Steven, and Jasper Sharpe (second husband of Bartholomew Gosnold’s widow), 
P. C. C. 506 Alchin. See also, for Sir pe ee Judd, Brown’s Genesis, Brief Biographies, Vol. Il, 
under Sir Thomas Smith, etc. 

34]. Venn, Alumni Cantabrigienses. 

35Calendar of the Proceedings in Chancery, Reign of Elizabeth (London, 1827), I, 358. 
G.g. 8-28. From the testimony of the defendant, he Rev. Richard Huggard, it appears that the 
case is to be dated 1587, three years before Huggard’s death and Hakluyt’s ve 

36Parks, Hakluyt, p. 251. Note, however, that the owner of Wetheringsett Manor in that 
was Dame Dorothy Stafford, not Lady Douglas Stafford. See, Copinger, Manors of Su 
CLondon, 1905-1911 ), III, 331. 
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the geographer. In any case, a study of the documents printed with John 
Brereton’s Relation of Gosnold’s voyage of 1602 establishes almost beyond 
question that they were documents such as only Richard Hakluyt would 
be able to produce for the use of Gosnold in his planning of that voyage.” 
A fact that lies on the surface, although little noted, is that Gosnold pro- 
ceeded precisely according to the plans outlined by Edward Hayes and the 
elder Hakluyt, authors of the two most important of these documents. If 
therefore it was Hakluyt who rendered this assistance to Gosnold in 1602, 
when he was chief adviser in geographical matters to Sir Robert Cecil, Sec- 
retary of State,* the conclusion is justified that it was on the basis of an 
intimate acquaintance.* It is difficult otherwise to account for the fact that 
the Rev. Richard Hakluyt appears as one of the chief signers of the petition 
to the King, evidence in itself that Hakluyt was personally interested in the 
“project” of Bartholomew Gosnold.” 

It is also noteworthy that in marrying the granddaughter of Dame Mary 
Judd, Gosnold had married into a family that had had close marriage ties 
with Sir Francis Walsingham, Queen Elizabeth’s Secretary of State, and 
with such notable mariners of the Drake expedition of 1585-1586 as Alex- 
ander Carleill and his son, Christopher Carleill, Sir Edward Winter and 
Nicholas Winter, sons of the Surveyor of the Navy, Sir William Winter, 
and John Rivers.“ Captain William Winter, who was one of the captains 
of Sir Humphrey Gilbert’s expedition in 1583, was also a member of the 
family, claimed by Dame Mary Judd in her will as a “sonne,” although on 
what basis is not known. 

The picture that emerges, therefore, from these connections of Bartholo- 
mew Gosnold, filling in the gap left by the loss of the records of the first 
Virginia Company, is that of a young man described merely as the “first 
mover” of the Virginia plantation, but who in reality had behind him the 
most powerful forces in England interested in overseas expansion and trade. 
Here then, we have an adequate and entirely satisfactory explanation of 
the inception of the Jamestown settlement. 

Gosnold’s undertaking as chief promoter of the new venture, on behalf 
of his relatives and other backers, was a difficult one. Thousands of pounds 


37John Brereton, A Briefe and true Relation of the Discoverie of the North Part of Virginia 
(Second Edition, London, 1602). As the full text of the a pended documents is not available in 
phe wag the writer used photostats furnished by the John Carter Brown Library, Provi- 

ce, R. I. 

38Parks, Hakluyt, p- 202. 

39For a cautious statement on the relations between Richard Hakluyt, and Sir Thomas Smith, 
see Parks, Hakluyt, p. 207. 

“For the signers, see the first charter in Brown’s Genesis, Vol. I. See also, Arber, p. 90. 

‘IFor these persons, see Brown’s Genesis, Vol. II, Brief Biographies, using index. 
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and many lives had been lost in the earlier Virginia ventures of Sir Walter 
Raleigh. The King, of uncertain temper at all times, had a morbid fear of 
further conflict with Spain, which might be brought on if the Spaniards 
considered the site chosen to be within their sphere of influence. The cause 
had little or no popular support. That Gosnold succeeded in inducing the 
right people to sign the petition for a charter is in itself high tribute to his 
persistence, tact and persuasiveness. 

When the early documents of the settlers cited above in this article are 
re-read in the light of the established facts as to Gosnold’s connections and 
achievements in London, it immediately becomes apparent that with good 
reason both the London council and his fellow colonists regarded Gosnold 
as the outstanding man among the settlers. As an unidentified adventurer, 
Gosnold necessarily remained for our historians a mysterious and negligible 
figure; as the chosen representative of his powerful kinsmen and friends, 
who sent him to build a new nation in America, he deserves the highest 
honors in our histories. 

The news of Gosnold’s death after four months at Jamestown, and the 
subsequent disorders, must have come as a terrific shock to the leaders of 
the London company. With it came the news of Wingfield’s failure to con- 
trol the situation; and obviously, from subsequent events, the London 
council reposed no confidence whatever in Captain John Smith. 

An indication that the Company felt the need of strengthening the local 
Council is found in the appointment of Matthew Scrivener as a member 
of that body.” Scrivener sailed for Virginia with the “first supply,” that is, 
before the news of Gosnold’s death had reached England. As he was a near 
neighbor of the Gosnolds in Suffolk, belonging to one of the manorial fam- 
ilies of Coddenham, a few miles from the Gosnolds’ family seat at Otley, 
he was undoubtedly one of Bartholomew’s recruits.** In the Proceedings 
of the English Colony in Virginia, Scrivener is mentioned as “a very wise, 
understanding gentleman, newly arrived.” Wingfield writes of him as a 
new councillor, “upon whose discretion lieth a great hope of the action.” 

Scrivener seems at first to have subordinated himself happily to Smith, 
to the latter’s satisfaction. However, a change in their relationships is re 


42Arber, p. 101. 

*3For further particulars on Matthew Scrivener, see The Virginia Magazine of —— and 
Biography, Vol. 57, No. 3, pp. 311 ff. (July, 1949). Davy’s Notes, British Museum Add. Ms. 
19086, cite an indenture, 1598, between Robert Gosnold [Bartholomew’s uncle] and Ralph Scrive- 
ner [Matthew Scrivener’s father]. (Recently communicated to the writer by Miss Lilian J. Red- 
stone, Record Searcher, Woodbridge, Suffolk. 

44Arber, p. Ixxxvii. 
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corded by Smith himself, in a gloss or addition to the Proceedings as he 
transcribed it for inclusion in his Generall Historie. Smith added the fol- 
lowing to the text of the original: — “Master Scrivener having received 
letters from England to make himself either Caesar or nothing, he began to 
decline in his affection to Captain Smith, that ever regarded him as him- 
self."** In a similar gloss, Smith adds to a report of Scrivener’s refusal to 
countenance a surprise attack on the Indian chief Powhatan, that “it 
(Scrivener’s stand) was plotted in England to ruin Captain Smith.””. The 
only possible inference from these glosses is that the London council had 
written to Scrivener expressing dissatisfaction with Smith’s leadership, and 
in particular with his treatment of the savages, and urging Scrivener to 
make his weight felt in a more pacific policy. 

The Instructions by Way of Advice of the London company had been 
explicit on this subject.” “In all your passages you must have great care 
not to offend the naturals, if you can eschew it.” Now it is obvious from 
his own writings that Captain John Smith was not only an egocentric person, 
(his sentences fairly bristle with the first person pronoun), but that he was 
also a man of reckless and ruthless bravado, who on occasion delighted to 
bully the Indians. 

In one of his tales, Smith relates that he seized an offending chief, and 
with his pistol at the chief's breast (after the manner of a modern gangster), 
compelled him to fill a twenty ton bark with corn. Another chief taken in 
combat was forced to surrender his subjects to work in chains until Smith 
had made all of the country pay tribute.” Doubtless word of these and 
similar episodes had reached the ears of the London Council, although not 
in Smith’s first news letter, in which he describes himself as on terms of 
greatest friendship with the Indians. The conciliatory attitude toward the 
Indians which Smith imputes to himself in this publication of 1608 is quite 
irreconcilable with the vainglorious tales of their subjugation that he relates 
in his later years; one must assume therefore that there is a certain amount 
of dissembling in the early news letter for the sake of currying favor with 
the London council. There is no possible defence of Smith’s brutality to 
the Indians; the need of it is refuted in the rapprochement with the savages 


P- 263. 
John Smith, A True Relation of such occurrences and accidents of noate as hath hapned in 
Virginia (Newes from Virginia) (London, 1608). In Arber, p. 1. 
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accomplished by the Pilgrims, by Roger Williams, by the Mayhews on 
Martha’s Vineyard, and by William Penn. 

After Gosnold’s death and the deposing of Wingfield, settlers as well as 
Indians were subjected to harsh punishments. “I know it is familiar,” writes 
Wingfield, “for the president, councillors and other officers to beat men at 
their pleasure. One lieth sick till death, another walketh lame, the third 
crieth out of all his bones . . . Were this whipping, lawing, beating and 
hanging in Virginia known in England, I fear it would drive many well 
affected minds from this honorable action of Virginia.”*' The London 
council were wise in seeking through Matthew Scrivener to establish again 
a better type of leadership, in the tradition of Bartholomew Gosnold. But 
again death cashiered the plans of men; Matthew Scrivener was drowned 
by accident at the end of his first year in the colony.” 

John Smith left Virginia for England in October, 1609, with the fleet 
that had brought the news of the sending of Sir George Somers and Sir 
Thomas Gates to take over the government until the arrival of Lord de la 
Ware, appointed Governor General of the colony.» Smith was accompanied 
by a packet of charges against him, drawn up by his erstwhile companions 
on the council, Ratcliffe, Martin and Archer, who had returned from Eng- 
land with renewed authority. Smith’s partisans explain that Smith left 
voluntarily, because of unhealed wounds received in a gun powder explo 
sion.” Ratcliffe, in a letter written to Lord Salisbury that has survived, says 
that Smith was sent to England to answer to certain misdemeanors.” He 
had been in the colony for two and a half years, whether to its advantage 
or not is a moot question. The one thing certain is that the London Council 
found no reason to return him to Virginia or to reward his services. 

Smith’s fame rests chiefly on the effusive writings of a small clique of his 
ardent admirers — and on John Smith’s appraisal of his own share in the 
Jamestown settlement. In his publication of 1612, The Map of Virginia, 
he offers himself as the colony’s hero, and the American public has taken 
him at his own valuation, quite overlooking Bartholomew Gosnold’s prior 
claim to the title. Historically, it would seem to make little difference as to 
whether Smith was entirely truthful about his adventures in Europe, or his 
rescue from death in Virginia by Pocahontas. But in the two editions of his 


5lArber, p. lxxxiv. 
52Ibid., p. 143. 
53[bid., pp. 161 ff. 
p. 167. 
‘SIbid., pp. 166-7. 
I bid., p. xcviii. 
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work entitled New England's Trials” he makes statements about his part 
in the founding of the colony that curiously illustrate the well known ten- 
dency of an egocentric person to magnify his part in events of the past far 
beyond the actual fact. 

In the first edition of this work, printed in 1620, Smith states that “with 
some thirty-seven men and boys, the remainder of an hundred and five, 
against the fury of the savages, I began that plantation now in Virginia.” 
He has quite forgotten that one of his own clique, writing in the Proceed- 
ings, designated Captain Bartholomew Gosnold as the “first mover” of the 

lantation, and that during the period of which he is writing, Captain 
Ratcliffe, as President of the Council, with Martin and Archer as members, 
did their share of maintaining the colony with the thirty-seven who had 
survived the first summer. As for the phrase “against the fury of the 
savages,” one may quote in contrast a sentence written by Smith himself in 
his Newes from Virginia of 1608 — one of many in a similar vein — “Such 
acquaintance I had amongst the Indians, and such confidence they had in 
me, as near the fort they would not come till I came to them, every of them 
calling me by my name . . . They deferred to my discretion . . .”” 

For the second edition of New England's Trials, printed in 1622, Smith 
revised this passage to include the words: “I have spared neither pains nor 
money according to my ability, first to procure His Majesty's Letters Patent; 
and a company here [in England] to be the means to raise a company to 
go with me to Virginia.”® It would be difficult to say which of the three 
statements implied in these remarks is the most fantastic misrepresentation. 

There is no hint anywhere in the earlier sources that the vagabond adven- 
turer Smith had access to any of the men known to have obtained the Letters 
Patent from the King through petition, except as he came into contact with 
them through Bartholomew Gosnold. One of the four signers whose names 
are known was the Rev. Richard Hakluyt, quite reasonably believed to have 
been a friend and mentor of Gosnold of years standing. Another was Ed- 
ward Maria Wingfield, of a family allied with the Gosnolds for three cen- 


turies as manorial neighbors in Suffolk,” and a distant kinsman of Bar- 


S7Ibid., pp. 233 ff. and 249 ff. 

BIbid., p. 242. 

bid., p. 23. 

Ibid., p. 266. 

61Bartholomew’s cousin, John Gosnold, third son of Robert Gosnold and Ursula Naunton, a 
Gentleman Usher under three monarchs, 1599-1628, was a tgrandson of Sir Anthon Wing- 
field, K. G. Edward Maria Wingfield was a grandson of Sir Richard Wingfield, uncle of Sir 
Anthony Wingfield, K. G. The Wingfields owned manors in Suffolk, not far from the Gosnolds. 
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tholomew. The other two, Sir George Somers and Sir Thomas Gates, were 
mariners with whom Gosnold would certainly have been in contact through 
his Judd family connections, mentioned above. Wingfield in his Discourse 
took occasion to say of John Smith, “It was proved to his face, that he begged 
in Ireland like a rogue, without a license. To such I would not my name 
should be a companion.”® Yet John Smith would have his readers believe 
that it was he who had obtained the Letters Patent, and not Wingfield or 
Hakluyt or the two knights, all four recorded as signers of the petition to 
King James. 

It is equally fantastic for John Smith to pretend that he had anything 
whatever to do with the formation of the first Virginia Company. That 
could only have been organized by the man who presided over it for many 
years as Treasurer, Sir Thomas Smith, and his confréres. Among its mem- 
bers, including those nominated by the King in March, 1607,° were the 
highest and wealthiest in the kingdom, men who would hardly have used 
John Smith as a messenger. To several of them, of course, Bartholomew 
Gosnold was related, Sir Thomas Smith and Sir John Scott, being his 
cousins by marriage, and Sir Francis Bacon, then an eminent parliamen- 
tarian, a kinsman of Bartholomew's mother. To these, Smith may have 
been introduced by Gosnold as a recruit for the enterprise; otherwise they 
would scarcely have been aware of his existence. 

The final statement, that a company was raised to go with Smith to Vir 
ginia is even more directly refuted by the earlier sources. The company 
according to Wingfield were largely “friends and followers” of Bartholomew 
Gosnold; and equally convincing is the statement in Stow’s Chronicle 
that it was Gosnold who “drew in many others” at the beginning of the 
plantation. Besides, Smith seems to have the situation reversed; the company 
did not go with him, but he went with the company, a prisoner in the brig 
for the last six weeks of the voyage, and restricted under suspicion for seven 
more weeks after landing.* It may freely be conceded, that Smith could 
have had no thought of starting a mutiny; it would seem rather that his 
braggart’s vaporings about all the great things he would do in the new 


62Arber, p. Ixxxix. 

63Among them were: Sir John Scott and Sir Thomas Chaloner, brothers-in-law of Sir Thomas 
Smith; Sir Oliver Cromwell, son of the Golden Knight of Huntingdonshire, and second cousin 
of Sir Thomas Smith; Sir Henry Neville, Sir Robert Killigrew, Sir Maurice Berkeley, Sir Thomas 
Roe, and Sir Anthony Palmer, all five connected by marriage ties to Sir Francis Bacon, kinsman 
Bartholomew's mother, Dorothy Bacon of Hessett. For particulars, see Brown’s Genesis, using 
6Arber, p. 97. 
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country sounded mutinous when in an exaggerated form they reached the 
ears of the real leaders of the expedition. 

John Smith was a superb reporter of the Virginia scene, and an excellent 
cartographer. His services to the community are probably described with 
sufficient accuracy in the words which he used in his News from Virginia, 
“I was sent . . . to trade for corn.” This he did successfully, though in 
the end with considerable damage to the happy relations that might have 
continued between the savages and the Englishmen. It is a thousand pities, 
however, that he and his admirers down to the present day have gone be- 
yond these things that were his actual contribution to the beginnings at 
Jamestown. His share in the venture from its inception as stated in the 
first report of his partisans was a subordinate one, Gosnold having found 
some way of making use of his services in the project of securing petitioners 
for the charter. To over-emphasize Smith’s significance in the venture, 
as Smith himself did in the sentences of 1622 quoted, beyond all reason 
and quite contrary to his earlier evidence, is to dim the glory that should 
be granted to Bartholomew Gosnold, as one who was the chief agent of 
those who conceived this new nation in the wilderness of America, and 


who sacrificed his life in the effort to bring it into being. 


S5]bid., p- 9. 
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FLEMING TERRELL OF VIRGINIA AND MISSOURI 
And the Curious Case of His Slaves 


by Freperic A. CutMEr* 


In the year 1784 Francis Conner, a slaveholder, died in the Commonwealth 
of Virginia. His wife, Sarah, survived him with two children, Lucy and 
Paul. About the turn of the century Lucy Conner married Flemming Ter- 
rell Cin later years his name contains but one “m”), who lived at Chilesburg, 
Caroline County, Virginia. Mrs. Fleming Terrell bore five children: Lu- 
cinda K. (later Mrs. Boulware), Sally W. (who became the wife of William 
Duerson), Francis W., Ann Elizabeth (who married Gabriel Slaughter), 
and a son George F. Terrell who died in early youth. The mother, Mrs. 
Lucy (Conner) Terrell died in the year 1812." 


*Doctor Frederic A. Culmer, who is professor of Political Science, Central College, Fayette, 
Missouri, has kindly contributed this article to our magazine. It is based on the several letters 
referred to which Doctor Culmer has presented to the Virginia Historical Society. 

The Terrell-Slaughter letters (nine in number) presented by Doctor Frederic A. Culmer to 
Virginia Historical Society, are as follows: 

(1) “Fairfield County Ohio June 2nd 1831.” “A.E.T. Slaughter” to “Colo Fleming Terrell, 
Chilesburgh, Caroline County, Va.” Postmarked: “Lancaster, O. June 13.” 

Ca) “ n County [Ohio] tember 20th 1832.” “A.E.T. Slaughter” to “Colo Flemming 
Terrell, Virginia.” Postmarked: “Bellefontaine O. Sept. 21.” 

(3) “Ashland, Logan County Ohio, Dec. 16th. 1832.” “A.E.T. Slaughter” to “Colo Flemming 
Terrell, Chilesburg, Carolina County, Virginia.” Postmarked: “Bellefontaine Jan. 16.” 

(4) “Ashland, Logan County, O. Augt. 17th. 34 [1834].” “Gabriel Slaughter” to “Col 
Flemming Terrell, Chilesburg, Caroline County, Virginia.” Postmarked: “Bellefontaine Aug. 21.” 

(5) “Logan Cty [county] Ohio. Oct. 19th 1834”; and a continuation of the same dated “Decv. 
14th.” “Ann E. T. Slaughter” to “Colo Fleming Terrell, Chilesburg, Carolina [county] Virginia.” 
Postmarked: “Bellefontaine Dec. 17.” 

(6) “Logan County O 6th Feby. 1849.” “Gabriel Slaughter” to “Colo Fleming Terrell, Smith- 
land, Randolph County, Missouri”; to which letter is appended a note signed op K. Slaughter.” 
Postmarked: “Smithland Feb 17 Ky (sic)” and a second postmark “Bellefontaine Feb. 9 cS.” 

(7) “Logan County, Ohio Oct. 1849.” “A.E.T. Slaughter” to “Col. Flemming Terrell, Smith- 
land, Randolph [county], Missouri.” Postmarked: “Belfontaine [Nov. —].” 

(8) “Randolph County Missouri, April 22nd. a.v. 1850.” “Fleming Terrell” and “M.T.” 
[Matilda Terrell] to “Judge Gabriel Slaughter, Belle Fontaine, Logan County Ohio.” Postmarked: 
“Smithland, Mo. [no date].” 

(9) “Kentucky, Ballard County, Jan. 4th. 1855.” “Matilda Terrell” to Mr. Leonard, Atto. 
at Law, Smithland, Randolf Cty. Mo. To the care of Mr. W. F. Boulware.” Postmarked: “ 
Ombre, Ky. Jan. 16.” 

Fleming Terrell was born in Caroline County, Virginia, in the year 1778, the son of George 
Terrell (born June 28, 1753; died 1818) of Caroline County, a prominent citizen of that coun 
and sheriff thereof in 1794, and his wife (whom he married era wm 21, 1776), Eliza 
Tyler, daughter of William Tyler (1725/6-1794) of Caroline County; Justice of the Peace 1766. 
Sheriff, 1767; Clerk of the ty, 1771; and his third wife, Elizabeth, daughter of Ri 
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Fayette, Missouri 


The Slaughter-Terrell letters were found here. 
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Upon the death of their mother Fleming Terrell’s children were placed in 
the homes of various relatives. The disconsolate father joined the army and 
became “Lieutenant Terrell.” (Later correspondence, upon which this 
paper is partly based, addresses him as “Col. Fleming Terrell.”>) He could 
not rid his mind of sympathy for his bereaved family. His second wife, 
Matilda Terrell, thus narrates the sequence in a letter written to Abiel 
Leonard, of Fayette, Missouri, post marked “Belle Ombre, Ky” and dated 
“Kentucky — Ballard County, Jan. 4th, 1855,” where she had gone (from 
Smithland, Randolph County, Missouri) after the death of her husband in 
1853: 

Lieutenant Terrell, as he was then, was under marching orders when I married 
him, his children scattered amongst their relations; he observed that he should feel 
much better satisfied if he could leave them at home under my care. I accordingly 
complied with his wishes, married him, took charge of the children, and in three days 
thereafter he set out on a tour of service for six months to Norfolk; the tour of service 
was for some cause shortened to three months. I commenced training his children to 
the best of a fallible judgment, educated his daughters and his youngest son until he 
was old enough to board from home, and the profits of my boarding school enabled 
my husband to have his two sons taught at schools deemed proper for them, — in addi- 
tion to these services, conscientiously performed to the best of an erring judgment, 
I brought into the estate some seventeen or eighteen hundred dollars . . . 


Evidently the second Mrs. Fleming Terrell was an educated, balanced, 
and efficient woman. 


Keeling. William Tyler (1725/6-1794) was a son of William Tyler (died 1762) of Essex 
County, lieutenant of militia, 1740, and captain 1759; removed from Essex to Caroline County, 
whose father Richard Tyler (died 1734) was long a resident of Essex County. The Terrell 
family had been long resident in Virginia in the counties of New Kent, King and Queen, King 
William, Hanover, Caroline, and 2 counties, and had its Virginia origin in two brothers, 
William and Richmond Terrell, who appear to have been in New Kent County by the middle 
of the 17th century. George Terrell (1753-1818; the father of Fleming Terrell) was the son of 
Henry Terrell and his wife (whom he married August 3, 1744) Sarah Woodson, daughter of 
Tarleton Woodson and his wife Ursula, daughter of Charles Fleming of New Kent a The 
Woodson and Fleming families were Quakers, and so apparently was the branch of the Terrell 
family to which Henry Terrell (grandfather of Fleming Terrell belonged. 

Fleming Terrell (1778-1853) appears to have been a man in comparatively comfortable cir- 
cumstances and a highly respected citizen of Caroline County, and after the death of his first 
wife (the mother of his children) Lucy Connor, who died in 1812, he a rs to have served as 
a lieutenant in the Virginia forces on duty during the War of 1812 and later appears with the 
title of colonel, no doubt derived from his rank in the state military establishment. Fleming 
Terrell married secondly Matilda, whose family name we have not been able to discover. It is 
uite evident from the family letters that Mrs. Matilda Terrell was greatly beloved by her step- 

ildren whom she virtually raised. In 1836 Fleming Terrell and his wife, Matilda, moved from 
Caroline County, Virginia, to Randolph County, Missouri; Mrs. Terrell removing after Fleming 
— death in 1853, to Ballard ty, Kentucky, where she appears to have been living 
in 1855. 

Mrs. Lucy (Conner) Terrell, first wife (whom he married about the year 1800) of Fleming 
Terrell (1778-1853) was a daughter of Francis Connor (died 1784) of Caroline County, and his 
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Francis Conner left no will. His slaves were assigned to his widow as 
dower; she maintained possession of them and their increase until her 
death in 1816, four years after the death of her daughter Lucy, (Mrs. Flem- 
ing Terrell). Shortly after the decease of his mother (the widow of Francis 
Conner), her son Paul Conner brought suit against the infant children of 
the first Mrs. Fleming Terrell, his deceased sister Lucy; and sought a ju- 
dicial order for the partition of the slaves. Fleming Terrell entered ap- 
pearance in the case as guardian ad litem for his children. The court de- 
clared a division of the property between Paul Conner and the infant chil- 
dren of the deceased Lucy (Conner) Terrell, and ordered the slaves be- 
longing to the children to be placed in the possession of their father Fleming 
Terrell as guardian. 

Apparently Terrell accepted the decree of the court in good faith. The 
same letter written by his second wife in 1855, speaks to the point: 

As to the negroes . . . they were, to the best of my recollection, when they came 
into his possession during the year 1815 (sic. 1816), Shady and her two children, 
Billy, a lad say between 14 and 17 years of age, & Chany, a girl of, say, 12 or 13; the 
rest he raised, except Esther, who was put in possession of Sally W. when she married 
about 1830. On the marriage of Lucinda K. in 1819, she was put in possession of 
Chany, who, proving in some way unsuitable, Mr. Boulware (Sally’s husband) asked 
leave of Mr. Terrell to sell her, Mr. Boulware accounting for the $400, the amount 
for which he sold her. Soon after Francis W. was married — say 1825 — he came on 
a visit to his father, he put him in possession of Keeling, in consequence of the little 


wife, Sarah (surname unknown), who married, secondly, Captain William Durrett (died 1805) of 
Caroline County. Mrs. Sarah Connor-Durrett died in Caroline County in 1816. Francis and 
Sarah Connor appear to have had only two children: (1) Paul Connor and (2) Lucy Connor, 
who married Fleming Terrell. 

In Caroline County Court, July 10, 1815, Fleming Terrell (with Timothy Chandler and 
Samuel Luck, his sureties) qualified as guardian to his children, Lucinda K. Terrell, Francis 
W. T. Terrell, [Ann Elizabeth] Terrell, George F. Terrell and Sarah W. Terrell (Caroline County 
records, Guardians Bond Book 1806-1824, page 146). 

Fleming Terrell (1778-1853) and his first wife, Lucy Connor (circa 1780-1812) had issue: 

(1) Lucinda K. Terrell married 1819 William F. Boulware. (2) Francis W. T. Terrell married 
about 1825, though his wife’s name is now unknown. (3) Ann Elizabeth Terrell married, 1827, 
Gabriel Slaughter. (4) George F. Terrell, who died in youth. (5) Sarah W. Terrell married, 
about 1830, William Duerson. Gabriel Slaughter and his wife, Ann Elizabeth Terrell, moved 
from Virginia in 1831 to Ohio, settling in County, where Slaughter became a man of 
prominence in the community. We have not been able to identify this Gabriel Slaughter among 
the numerous Virginia Slaughters. 

_— not appear that Fleming Terrell (1778-1853) and his second wife, Matilda, had any 

We are indebted to Mrs. Philip W. Hiden, Newport News, Virginia, for these notes on the 
Terrell, Woodson, Tyler and Connor families, which are from Caroline County Court Order 
Books; Tyler's Quarterly Historical and Genealogical Magazine (Volume 14, pages 45 et seq., for 
Tyler family); Bell, Our Quaker Friends and Virginia Magazine of History EY are Vol- 
ume — pages 190-2 (for Terrell family); Woodson, The Woodson Family (for Woodson and 
Fleming). 
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fellow’s partiality for Frank (1 thought) he repeating often, “I will live with Mas 
Frank”; had Frank objected and preferred one of Shady’s I expect he would have 
been gratified, for he was his only son, his brother having died, and Mr. Terrell’s life 
seemed almost wrapped in him. On Elizabeth’s marriage or soon thereafter, she was 
ut in possession of Tilmon, say common ploughboy size, instead of Ann, a little 
girl of Shady’s who died I think, previous to Elizabeth’s marriage. Elizabeth and 
her husband going to Ohio, the boy was returned.? 


Just when Fleming Terrell came to regard himself as the absolute owner 
of these slaves and their increase does not appear of record. He came from 
Virginia to Missouri in 1836, and, as will appear, he disposed of the slaves as 
his own property, by will, just prior to his death in 1853, and thereby 
created a peculiar situation for the Supreme Court of Missouri. 

The nature of Fleming Terrell’s business from 1816 to 1836 in Virginia 
can only be surmised. His second wife wrote in 1855 that he “was entrusted 
with public business more or less from his 18th year to a short time previous 
to his death, without censure or defalcation.” He was not without financial 
means as later details will show. Inviting him to visit her in Ohio in 1831, 
his daughter Ann Elizabeth (Mrs. Gabriel Slaughter) remarks that the 
journey would be but a trifle to him as he was accustomed to traveling. It 
it quite possible that he was interested in the Santa Fe trade. One of the 
Terrell letters which makes this article possible refers to “one of Flem’s old 
Santa Fe Associates.” Now, there was little overland Mexican trade from 
Missouri in 1836, the year in which he came to the state. Just a few months 
later Governor Libourn W. Boggs told the General Assembly that the trade 
was “almost extinct.” A treaty between the United States and Mexico in 
1831 had made it impossible for overland traders to compete with their 
coastwise rivals. Terrell probably combined several other economic activities 
with some agricultural undertakings.* 


2Terrell v. Boulware, Missouri Supreme Court Reports, Vol. 24, 254-260. Litigation 
against the estate of Fleming Terrell, contesting his right to dispose py ol slaves by will, was 
commenced by some of his children soon after Terrell’s death. The case is discussed infra. It 
brought the letters partly reproduced or mentioned in this paper into the file of Abiel Leonard 
(1797-1863) of Fayette, Missouri, one of the lawyers for the executor of Terrell’s estate. The 
present writer discovered them, with thousands of other important letters and documents, in the 
attic of Leonard’s old mansion. When the case was finally decided in 1857, Leonard was a 
Supreme Court judge and therefore did not take part in that Court's proceedings. See the letter 
of Matilda Terrell to Leonard, January 4, 1855. e nine Terrell-Slaughter letters are now the 
property of the Virginia Historical Society. 

3Letters of Matilda Terrell to Abiel Leonard, January 1855; Ann E. Slaughter to Fleming 
Terrell, June 2, 1831; Matilda Terrell to Ann E. Slaughter, April 27, 1850; Messages and Proc- 
lamations of the Governors of Missouri, Vol. I, p. 362; Hattie M. Anderson, “Frontier Problems 
in Missouri,” in Missouri Historical Review, Vol. XXXIV, January 1940, pp. 186-7, citing Missouri 
newspapers. 
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The first breakup in Fleming Terrell’s immediate family came with the 
migration of his daughter Ann Elizabeth and her husband, Gabriel Slaugh- 
ter, to the state of Ohio. They had married in 1827; four years later they 
severed the strongest ties of home and state, and started without funds, and 
without even acquaintance in Ohio, to that advertised land of promise. 
There may well have been parental objection to their move. A few weeks 
after reaching Ohio Ann Elizabeth wrote to her father, “I was afraid you 
might perhaps ascribe my not writing to some motive foreign to my feelings.” 
Gabriel Slaughter was an ambitious, thrifty, very religious, and very frus- 
trated tenant farmer. He rarely was free from what probably was migraine 
headache; the fact intensified his difficulty to meet strenuous situations.* 

The move to Ohio coincided with an outbreak of renewed interest in that 
state during the thirties of the nineteenth century. A newspaper published 
in Lancaster, Ohio, in the spring of 1831, remarked: 


There has been a great and sudden change of public opinion of late in relation 
to this “far” and fair territory. 


After calling attention to the extent, the fertility, the minerals, and the 
“mild and humane laws” of the state, the paper went on: 


Formerly (in 1824,) wheat sold at 25 cents per bushel, corn and oats pr. bushel, 
10 cents, flour 75 cents pr. hundred Ibs., and $1.50 per barrel, the latter at times as 
low as $1.25. Last year . . . the averages in cash were: wheat from 50 to 60 cts. pr. 
bushel, corn, 20 to 25 pr. do., oats 16 to 20 cts., flour pr. barrel, $3.50, and $1.50 to 
$2.00 pr hundred Ibs., besides an increasing demand for wool, pork, etc., which have 
proportionately increased in price.> 


But Slaughter was not content to be a renter. With the proceeds of his 
first crop he bought “a very small” farm “about 3 miles of Bellefontaine,” 
in Logan County. But now limitation hedged him. He “owed not a cent’ 
but there was promise of a second baby and there was no house on the land. 
His wife persuaded him to contract for a home to cost “upwards of $120.” 
Then she wrote to her father for a loan in that amount. Her husband was 
determined not to go into debt ; if the loan could not be made he would “sell 
the land again.” Fleming Terrell had forwarded fifty dollars to his daughter 

4In her letter of August 17, 1834, written from Logan Co., Ohio, to her father, Fleming Terrell, 
Ann Elizabeth Slaughter writes that she feels she will die if she does not get to visit Virginia 
before her people ge to Missouri. Parental circumstances denied her wish. In a letter of February 
6, 1849, Gabriel Slaughter refers to his friends in “the blessed Old Dominion.” For his 
work, when he was able to perform it, and his religious characteristics, see his letters in this cok 
lection now in Virginia Historical Society. 

5Quoted in Ann Elizabeth Slaughter’s letter of June 2, 1831, to her father from Ohio. 
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so soon as he had known her first address; he now met her request and sent 
the amount for which she had asked. 

Babies came to the Slaughter home in Ohio with precise regularity. Bad 
seasons destroyed some crops; squirrels sometimes descended upon the corn 
in hordes and consumed it. But there was more of good fortune than bad; by 
1850 the straightened emigrant from Virginia is addressed as “Judge Gabriel 
Slaughter.” The very small farm is now a “plantation.” Self-esteem has 
discarded the formal “Dear Sir,” with which Slaughter commenced his 
earlier letters to his father-in-law; the familiar “Dear Col.” has taken its 
place. Parental assistance sometimes had been needed; Terrell’s will, made 
in 1853, states that he had advanced to his daughter, Ann Elizabeth Slaugh- 
ter, the total sum of $1,635.50.° 

Ann Elizabeth (Mrs. Gabriel Slaughter) had been anxious for her people 
to move from Virginia to Ohio almost from the time she arrived there, as her 
letter of December 16, 1832, indicates; as will appear, there was little likeli- 
hood that Fleming Terrell would ever have settled north of the Ohio River. 
The attempted persuasion went both ways. Fleming Terrell’s last letter 
contains an invitation to his descendants in Ohio to put aside their scruples 
against slavery and come to visit, if not to stay, in Missouri where he then 
lived. The records do not indicate the factors entering into his decision to 
move to Missouri with all the remaining members of his family, but it is 
clear that tentatively at least he had reached the decision by 1834. In the 
spring of that year Terrell visited his daughter in Ohio. He went no farther 
west although it had been his intention to continue his journey. The spring 
weather that year was extraordinarily severe; Terrell left his daughter one 
hundred dollars and a pipe for another expected baby (expressing his desire 
for a boy?), and returned to Virginia. On August 17, 1834, Slaughter 

wrote to him: 

As it regards your declining to continue your trip westward I am not at all sur- 
prised . . . for without doubt we have had one of the most extraordinary seasons I 
ever knew. For several weeks after you left the weather continued extremely cold 
and frosty; the week after you left us I think it was, we had ice every morning more 
than half an inch thick, consequently everything like fruit both wild and tame, was 
utterly destroyed. Every particle of mast bloom shared the same fate.’ 


®See the several Terrell letters referred to in Virginia Historical Society. Terrell’s will is re- 
corded in Book B, pages 241-244, Probate Court Records of Randolph County, Missouri. Slaugh- 
ter apparently was wise to buy only a small piece of land and pay cash for it. “Thousands of poor 
settlers, deluded by this privilege [credit], expended all they had on making the first payment, 
trusting to their crops and the rise in value confidently — to carry them through. But 
they were unable to meet further payments.” Rufus King of Ohio (Boston and New York, 1898), 
P: 334. Terrell wrote on the letter of September 1832, requesting his financial aid for the pur- 
¢ of a house: “Came to hand 11th October, 1832, answered 29th November 1832, and put 
in mail in Villeborough, 30th November, 1832.” 

7Fleming Terrell has noted on a letter from Gabriel Slaughter, dated August 17, 1834: “There 


this year and left a $100.00, and left in April, 29th.” 
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In a few weeks Terrell came westward again and this time apparently 
reached Randolph County, Missouri. On August 17, 1834, his daughter 
wrote, “From what Mr. B. [Boulware, the husband of Lucinda K. Terrell] 
and Mama write, you will most probably all be gone.” And again, on Octo- 
ber 19, “I would like to hear, if you have no objection to telling me, all about 
your plans for moving (sic), and if you do really expect to go to Missouri, 
and when you plan out to start.” 

Ann Elizabeth’s words “you most probably all will be gone” seem to 
have some large significance in relation to the Terrell (the name is some- 
times spelled “Terrill” in the records of Missouri) movement from Virginia 
and Kentucky to Missouri, in the year 1836. It takes on the aspect of a 
planned large group movement. An unidentifiable Lynch Terrell purchased 
land in Randolph County, Missouri, in August 1834. It is a great tempta- 
tion to speculate whether or not he was there with Fleming Terrell on his 
visit in the earlier summer of that year. A Mrs. Robert Terrell, whose hus- 
band had died in Kentucky in 1828, came with her thirteen children — 
seven girls and six boys, James, Jesse, William, Benjamin, John, and 
Robert. Both parents originally came from Virginia. It may be recorded 
that Jesse and Benjamin became noted Baptist preachers in Missouri. John 
went on to Texas. Robert became a “physician of high standing.” All 
thirteen children came to maturity and married. The exact relation of 
these persons to the family of Fleming Terrell is not here determinable. 
The two families had known each other intimately before they came to 
Missouri. In her letter of June 2, 1831, the second letter Ann Elizabeth 
Slaughter wrote to her father in Virginia after she set out for Ohio, she 
casually remarks, “As Mrs. James Terrell observed to me,” . . . James Terrell 
had married the former Henrietta Conner. One recalls Lucy Conner, Flem- 
ing Terrell’s first wife. The thirteen children may have been nephews and 
nieces of Fleming Terrell. Years after, Doctor Robert Terrell stated that 
some members of his family came to Missouri from Virginia via Kentucky, 
while others came (from Virginia) “directly to this state” (Missouri). 

James, Jesse and Benjamin Terrell bought land in Randolph County, 
Missouri, during the years 1836-37. Fleming Terrell purchased his first 
land from one William Myers on April 9, 1836. A few months later he 
and his son Frank bought land together. This was an independent enter- 
prise on the part of the son; Fleming Terrell states in his will he had made 


> nem of Randolph and Macon Counties, Missouri, St. Louis, Mo., 1884, pages 432-433 
and 640. 
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no advancements to his son. The Terrell-Slaughter letters show that Sally 
(Mrs. Duerson) and Lucinda K. Terrell (Mrs. Boulware) came with the 
group, with their husbands and families, in 1836.” 

Fleming Terrell evidently soon began to associate himself with the public 
interests of his county. He was elected a county judge in 1840. It is prob- 
able that advanced age and failing health prevented further public service; 
his gfandson, William Fleming Boulware (also known as “Flem”), shortly 
came to live with, and take care of his grandparents “in their old age.” After 
the one term of service Fleming Terrell served as county judge for six, but 
not all, successive terms." 

There is a record that marks Terrell as a man of social fortitude. He had 
come to Missouri just as the anti-Masonic furore had about reached its cli- 
max in the state. Church opposition to freemasonry lies in the records of the 
old Bethel Baptist Church of Missouri as early as 1811. Popular opposition 
developed into a political movement in the east; the anti-Masonic party held 
a convention and selected a candidate for the presidency. But opposition in 
Missouri was strong before the campaign of 1832; the Missouri Royal Arch 
Chapter No. I, of St. Louis, suspended its work in 1829 because of anti- 
Masonic conditions, remaining quiescent for about eight years. The storm 
drove the Grand Lodge of Missouri from St. Louis in 1833. It moved to 
Columbia and remained there until 1837. At the meeting of the Grand 
Lodge in Columbia in 1833, only three lodges were represented. As late as 
1844, when Congress considered a bill to incorporate the Grand Lodge of 
the District of Columbia, three of the five representatives from Missouri 
voted to table the resolution. In view of this fact, perhaps a statement made 
at the meeting of the Grand Lodge of Missouri in St. Louis in 1842, that 
“peace pervades our borders,” was a bit optimistic. Politicians usually keep 
an ear to the ground. The utterance of the Grand Master in St. Louis in 
the previous year (without weighing his characterizations), seems to have 
been more factual: “The stoutest hearts became faint and almost ready to 
yield our citadel to the ruthless hands of ignorance, blind fanaticism, and 
unhallowed pollution.”" 


9Book A B C, Index to Deeds, in the office of the Recorder of Deeds, for — County, 
Missouri, at Huntsville. The second courthouse (the first was built 1831-2 and torn down about 
1859) burned on August 2, 1882. History of Randolph and Macon Counties, page 123. The 
first three volumes of actual deed records were Frm 

10He polled a total of 498 votes. Only one judge received more — 528. History of Randolph 
and Macon Counties, pages 379-380. 

See Arthur d Collins, “The Anti-Masonic Movement in Early Missouri” in Missouri 
Historical Review, Vol. XXXIX, October 1944, pages 45-52. A probable phical error in 
the article gives the date of the matter of the Grand Lodge of the District lumbia as 1884. 
The five members of Congress, named by Mr. Collins, were in Washington in 1844. Official 
Manual of the State of Missouri, 1907-8, page 109. 
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Under these circumstances the name of Fleming Terrell appears, with 
those of Edward Slater and Thomas P. Coates, as one of three recorded 
charter members of Huntsville Lodge No. 30, Ancient Free and Accepted 
Masons, in Randolph County. The Grand Lodge of Missouri chartered 
this organization on October 8, 1840. Terrell must have had aggressive 
courage. It should be remembered that the state of Missouri had just passed 
through the turbulence of the anti-Mormon conflict, which was coincident 
with the anti-Masonic agitation. Free-masonry and the Mormons faced the 
same determined frontier hatred of groups organized around secret rituals, 
secret orders of all kinds received the antagonism of the old Bethel church 
in 1811, and the record of that church is symbolic of the frontier for years. 
It is very doubtful, however, that Masonic allegiance had anything to do 
with the one-term career of Terrell as county judge. By 1844 the storm 
largely had died away in the state; in that year his fellow Masonic charter 
member, Thomas P. Coates, was elected to the same position. But it was 
not until 1849 that a Royal Arch Chapter of the Masonic Lodge was organ- 
ized in Randolph County, Missouri.” 

The last letter from Ann Elizabeth Terrell Slaughter to her father, dated 
“Oct. 1849,” is another appeal for financial assistance. She expects another 
child. The crop that year brought in only fifty dollars; a reasonable expecta- 
tion would have been five hundred. “I am derireous (sic),” she writes, “of 
having my girls at school one more winter, as well as the boys and two little 

irls.” The entire wheat crop had failed in Ohio. “There was never a siccle 
(sic) thrown.” The men had “thrown out” another tremendous crop, “in 
elligant (sic) order.” It was a great labor for her to sit and write; she could 
do nothing but a little knitting. She asked for his help. Terrell answered 
the letter on November 22, but did not send his response until December 12. 
His daughter had mentioned the fact that she expected to be better “after 
the middle of January, if indeed I live to see it.” There is no mention of 
money sent, but it is not hard to infer that the father honored his daughter's 
request." 

The final Terrell letter written prior to Fleming Terrell’s death is in 
reality the joint labor of himself and his second wife, Matilda. This letter 
dated “Randolph County, Missouri, April 22th a.p. 1850,” addressed to 
“Judge Gabriel Slaughter, Belle Fontaine, Logan County, Ohio,” is a letter 
to the whole Slaughter family affectionately indited “My Dear Children; 


12History of Randolph and Macon Counties, pages 222-223 and 378. 
13Letter of Ann Elizabeth Slaughter to Fleming Terrell, dated October 1849. 
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Gabriel, Elizabeth and their children, males and females.” Fleming Terrell 


could write but little owing to “the tremulousness of the hand that scribbles 
this.” The part of the letter written by Mrs. Terrell contains some view- 
points of slaveholders in the controversy then raging (1850) in Missouri and 
in the country at large, and affords some detailed information touching the 
“gold rush” to California. Relative to the latter subject Mrs. Terrell writes: 


We had three of your Ohio men to camp near us last night with pack mules. My 
old man furnished them with provisions, corn at fifty cents a bushel. The fact is that 
there are so many emigrants to California, that provisions are getting scarce. The 
Scripture teaches that we should not boast of our good deeds, but I must tell you my 
children, that I sent them by Ned a pitcher of milk for their supper, just because they 
were of your state. They had a sick mule but he was well this morning. Shall I say 
that I grudge every man that I see leaving? I look on them as the very strength and 
stamina of the land, taken from the cultivation of the soil on which our very life 
depends .. . 

Fleming [from the context, the grandson] tells that he heard enough when in 
Cooper [county] to extinguish his penchant that way. Napoleon says “Tell all the 
men to stay at home.” Mr. Downing says he relies solely on his constitution. | told 
you Mr. Menefee was at the head of Mr. Downing’s Company, — the last account 
states that he was at the point of death with scurvy. One of Flem’s old Santa Fe 
associates was taken sick and died there, previous to his death in all his letters he 
would say, “Tell Fleming not to come.” A young man by the name of Coram was 
about to be thrown overboard because he had not wherewithal to pay his passage, 
but a gentleman from Boonville offered to pay and thereby saved his life . . . 


Missouri was aflame with the “Benton or no Benton” issues, which in- 
volved that of the slavery problem, in 1849-50. The State was not alone in 
its political troubles. In 1849 Gabriel Slaughter had written to Terrell 
something of the “Disgraceful proceedings” at Columbus, Ohio. “The 
Utmost forbearance on the part of the Democracy has alone prevented our 
Capitol from a scene of bloodshed; they knew their duty and determined 
to do it. The legislature was finally organized, and the newly elected gover- 
nor has been inaugurated, but very little business will be transacted at this 
session.” 


'4Menefee wrote to his wife that he had been making an average of 35 dollars a day until he 
was stricken with fever. He had scurvy and feared that he had dropsy. To him, California was 
“a humbug.” He believed that forty-nine out of fifty emigrants to California would have given 
all they possessed to be back in the states. Kate Gregg, “Boonslickers in the Gold Rush to Cali- 
fornia,” in Missouri Historical Review, Vol. XLI, July 1947, pages 357-8. 

_5The interested reader should be able to interpret Slaughter’s remarks on the troubled political 
situation in Ohio by reference to an authoritative history of that state. 
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The joint letter of April 27, 1850, to the Slaughters, contains no fiery 
reference to the struggles; but Fleming Terrell commented on the pamphlet 
he and his wife were sending: 

Now, my children, I present you all with a small pamphlet or little book entitled, 
Abolitionism Unveiled, Hypocracy (sic) Unmasked! and Knaverly Scourged! I hope 
that it will be of no offence to any one of you; if I could have thought it would | 
never would have sent it, as it is my creed never to wound the feelings of man 
woman or child if I could evoid it. And also I thought some of my grandchildren 
might have their young and tender minds somewhat expanded a little, and they might 
in some degree get over their scruples in migrating here, if it was for no other purpose 
than a visit to old Grandmother and Grandfather. 


Mrs. Terrill was more explicit on the reasons for sending the pamphlet: 

Mr. Terrell and self send you a pamphlet, my dear little ones thinking it might 
have a tendency to enlarge your views or at least to interest you . . . I wish you to 
have correct views of the slaveholders, that they are only adhering to the doctrines 
taught them by their Fathers — that it is no sin to keep property bequeathed to them 
— that it is a thing that has existed from the time of Abraham to the present — that 
our Great Law Giver has nowhere forbidden it, and the reciprocal duties of master 
and servant are laid down in that great moral code by which we all profess to be 
governed .. . 16 


To be an exponent of slavery as a social institution was one thing; to ap- 
preciate some of the burdens it entailed was quite another. Many years 
before, in a letter to her father from “Fairfield County, Ohio, June 2nd, 
1831,” Mrs. Ann Elizabeth Slaughter had written: 

Ah! No one knows but those who have experienced the same, the pleasure and 
satisfaction the person enjoys, who has once held slaves, in getting rid of them. | 
[am] sure I cannot express the change in my feelings. I have not had more to do than 
formerly, tho it has been of a somewhat different nature. As Mrs. James Terrell ob 
served to me, I have had more time to call my own now than I ever had before, in 
short I am much better satisfied than I was in Virginia. 


The second Mrs. Fleming Terrell shared in the same viewpoint and in 
her letter of April 27, 1850, she wrote to Ann Elizabeth in reference to 
slaves, “I am foreign from ever having you pestered with that kind of 


16Editors and politicians of Missouri also seem to have placed great emphasis upon the moral 
propriety of keeping slaves that were roe to them. Compare: “I was born to the inheri- 
tance of slaves and have never been without them. I have bought some but only on their own 
entreaty and to save them from execution sales; I have sold some, but only for misconduct.” S 
of Hon. T[homas] H[art] Benton at Jefferson City, May 26, 1849. Jefferson City, Mo., James 
Lusk, Printer, page 31. “He [James S. Rollins, a Whig leader of Columbia, Missouri] is a slave- 
holder by inheritance as well as by interest . . . hence we consider him a much safer guardian 


of the rights of slaveholders” . . . Columbia Statesman, May 15, 1857, a reprint from the Inde- 
pendence Messenger. 
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property.” Five years later from “Kentucky, Ballard County, Jan. 4th 1855,” 
Mrs. Terrell wrote to her attorney, Abiel Leonard, of Smithland, Randolph 
County, Missouri: 

I was anxious for years, before I came to Missouri, to be free from the trouble of 
them [the slaves], — I wanted no part or lot in them, nor do I now. .. . 


It would seem that in some instances at least the care of slaves fell rather 
heavily upon the mistress of the household. Occasionally there was added 
a psychological weight, mention of which the present writer has noted in 
several scattered letters of the period. Mrs. Fleming Terrell touched upon 
it in 1850, in her remarks upon the California gold rush: 

I hope he [Kim, Frank Terrell’s son] will not go. For then Mary and the girls will 
have nobody to protect and manage for them, except Keeling [the slave boy given to 
Frank Terrell by his father in 1825]. Polly is with him and her youngest, Betty 
Slaughter. I have every faith in Keeling, but there is something in looks, you know. 
They are all quite cheerful & I wrote as encouragingly as I could .. . 


Conscious of approaching death Fleming Terrell executed his will on 
March 9, 1853. Shortly thereafter he died. In part lieu of dower, he left 
to his wife a negro woman, “to be taken care of by her.” (Is there here an 
oblique reference to a Mrs. ‘Terrell’s distaste for the care of slaves?) Among 
other items he gave her a life interest in six other slaves. In addition he be- 
queathed to his wife their bedroom furniture, including the “trunnel bed,” 
all his painted chairs, a safe, a gold watch seal which her brother had given 
to him, “2 choice cows and calves, 6 choice head of sheep, 2 choice sows and 
pigs, and one horse, mare, or mule.” Six other slaves were to be sold, in- 
cluding old Shady (she appears to have been a prolific asset), and the pro- 
ceeds divided among his three living children, and the heirs of his deceased 
daughter Mrs. Lucinda K. Boulware. To this grandson Fleming Boulware, 
who had taken care of him during “his old age,” he left a slave and the 
home place of about three hundred acres; to his daughter Sally (Mrs. 
Duerson) he devised one hundred and sixty acres and gave her a slave 
named John with a young negress. He directed that the remainder of his 
lands be sold and the proceeds be divided between Ann Elizabeth Slaughter 
(his daughter in Ohio) and Francis or Frank Terrell, his son, subject to 
advancements in the total sum of $1,635.50 to the former. One grandchild 
he named and remarked that he had given her all he intended. His debts 
and funeral expenses were to be paid out of “money on hand.” William 
Duerson (Sally’s husband) and William Fleming Boulware were named 
as executors of his will. For some reason Duerson did not qualify; the 
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probate court of Randolph County, Missouri, set Boulware’s bond at four- 
teen thousand dollars.”” 

Duerson probably disqualified himself as executor because of the family 
excitement that arose upon publication of the will. Shortly thereafter Frank 
Terrell, with a few other plaintiffs, sued the executor and attacked the will 
in the circuit court of Randolph County, Missouri. The pleadings have 
been destroyed; the courthouse burned on August 2, 1882. The circuit and 
probate court minutes, however, were saved and the Supreme Court record 
is extant. After pleading the salient facts set out in the opening paragraphs 
of this paper the plaintiffs contended that Fleming Terrell had no legal right 
to dispose of the slaves as his own property, because he had held them and 
their increase, on the order of the court in Virginia in 1816, as the guardian 
for his children’s property. They argued that at the death of Francis Conner 
in 1784, slaves were personal property, and did not descend like real estate, 
so that the estate of their mother, Lucy Conner, the first Mrs. Fleming Ter- 
rell, legally descended to them (all the children), and that Terrell was con- 
stituted their guardian. The plaintiffs further set out that, even though it 
were granted that Terrell had legal ownership of the slaves on the death 
of his first wife in 1812 by operation of the Virginian law of descent, he Cand 
the executor of his will) was estopped to assert it now, because he had acted 
as guardian for his children in the partition suit of 1816, when the slaves 
were allotted to them. They prayed the court that Terrell’s estate be 
charged with the hire of the slaves since 1816. They further alleged that 
William Fleming Boulware and the second Mrs. Fleming Terrell had 
exercised undue influence upon the maker of the will, and prayed the 
court for appropriate relief in all the premises. The case lingering through 
several terms of the circuit court; the plaintiffs were finally nonsuited 
through instructions given by the court to the jury. The plaintiffs appealed 
to the Supreme Court of Missouri and the case was decided in the January 
term of 1857. 

Fleming Terrell’s will was astutely drawn. It made no mention of the 
time at which he first knew or believed himself to be the owner of the 
slaves in issue. He listed a young negro girl, handed pver to his daughter 
Sally in more recent time, as an advancement valued at $175. The slave boy 
Keeling, accepted by his son Frank in 1825, Terrell ignored altogether. 
For the purpose of the will Keeling was an outright gift, and Terrell was 
careful to write that he had made no advancements to his son. 


17Fleming Terrell’s will, recorded Book B, pages 241-244. Probate Court Records of Randolph 
County, Missouri. 
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The Supreme Court of Missouri was squarely faced with the question: 
Should it uphold, or should it set aside, the decision of the Virginia court 
in 1816? Terrell had lived in that Commonwealth for twenty years after 
that decision, but he had made no attempt by court proceedings to clarify 
or establish his legal right as alleged owner of the slaves. Afterwards he 
resided in Missouri for seventeen years and during all that time he had re- 
mained mute upon the issue and had raised it only through his will. The 
Supreme Court of Missouri did not quote it, but it knew the mandate of the 
constitution of the United States: “Full faith and credit shall be given in 
each state to the public acts, records, and judicial proceedings of every other 
state.” Under the circumstances which should govern? The Law of Vir- 
ginia as it stood in 1816, if it should happen to favor Terrell, or the “judicial 
proceedings” of 1816, which had stood unopposed for almost forty years? 

Evidently the Court stood upon the theory that Terrell’s knowledge of 
his legal right as owner of the slaves had been recently acquired. It de- 
clined to express any opinion therefore on questions raised in the lower 
court respecting statutes of limitation. It believed the discussion to be un- 
necessary; doubtless another reason was that none of the. slaves had ever 
been out of Terrell’s possession except by his own free will and consent, 
hence no provable adverse possession had been pleaded. Since nothing ap- 
peared in the record upon the point of the time at which Terrell came to 
believe he was the owner of the slaves, the Court ruled that what he hap- 
pened to have admitted while he was under misapprehension of his legal 
tight could not now adversely affect him or his will. The Court went on 
to say that Terrell was not now shut out from his right as owner of the 
slaves Cif he was that), just because he had appeared as guardian ad litem 
for his children in the suit of 1816. He was neither plaintiff nor defendant 
in that suit and so the decision did not bind him. If he had been a real 
party to the suit, and had taken no appeal, he could now have no relief; the 
matter would have been finally concluded in Virginia. The plaintiffs, fur- 
thermore, had not pleaded that they had been led by Terrell to do anything 
that had injured them, or would injure them, if it turned out that Terrell 
had been the owner of the slaves. ‘The Court then took up the case on its 
merits. 

The Court ruled that the case must be decided solely by the laws of Vir- 
ginia, since all parties to the suit resided in that Commonwealth when the 
basic facts came into being. It pointed out that, contrary to the pleadings of 
the plaintiffs, slaves in Virginia, at the time of Francis Conner’s death in 
1784, did descend as real estate where there was no will. Lucy Conner, 
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the first Mrs. Fleming Terrell, therefore had a reversionary interest or estate 
in her father’s slaves, which would vest in her absolutely when the dower 
estate of her mother terminated. The Court then cited Virginia’s rule of 
law which had existed from 1653 down many years subsequent to 1791, the 
date of a decision from which the Court cited it. “A feme sole [single wo- 
man] being entitled to slaves in remainder or reversion, and afterwards 
marrying and dying [as Terrell’s first wife did] before ‘the dower estate 
of her mother had ended by her death in 1816,’ the right vests in the hus- 
band.” Consequently Fleming Terrell was the legal owner of the slaves by 
operation of law from the death of his mother-in-law in 1816. The Court 
therefore upheld the “public Acts” of Virginia as against the “judicial pro- 
ceedings” of 1816, and affirmed the decision of the circuit court of Randolph 
County, Missouri. Fleming Terrell’s will was valid and legal. 

Fleming Terrell very probably is the only slaveholder of Virginia and 
Missouri who was regarded by his children and his community for thirty- 
seven years as the guardian of his children for their slaves in his possession, 
and who turned the acknowledged relationship into a fiction by the writin 
of his will. Since the publication of his will followed his death, he ogi 
his case in effect from his grave and won it. 

Two questions arise. Why did not Terrell’s children claim their as- 
sumed inheritance from their mother upon their maturity? There may 
have been some arrangements believed by them to be satisfactorily under- 
stood by both parent and children. The Supreme Court of Missouri spoke 
of Terrell’s admissions made while he was under misapprehension of his 
legal rights. To the answer of the second question there is no clue. When, 
and through what source of information, did Terrell come to believe that 
he was the legal owner of the slaves? 

In her letter of January 4, 1855, to Abiel Leonard, one of the attorneys for 
the defendants, the second Mrs. Terrell affords a pertinent observation: 


The idea is as absurd as that Fleming W. Boulware & I should have made his will, 
without making better provision for ourselves. I hope such as believe it will award 
us the credit of a magnanimous and self-sacrificing spirit. 


Boulware himself received nothing under the will. Taking into con- 
sideration all Mrs. Matilda Terrell has related touching her personal con- 
tribution to the Fleming Terrell estate, especially during the trying years 
around 1816, her remarks do not seem to be without weight." 


18The quotation from the opinion of the Supreme Court of Missouri is broken only to simplify 
its technical language and to insert the precise point of its application in the case. For his 
wife, Boulware (who had married as his first wife, Lucinda K. Terrell) took a lady by the name 
of Head. In his letter of February 6, 1849, Gabriel Slaughter, writing to Fleming Terrell, re 
ferred to the second marriage as the “act of taking the Head from that poor widow.” 
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THE LIBRARY of the VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


A Report on Activities During the Period 
January 1-December 31, 1949. 


By Joun Jennuncs, Librarian 


Tue painful and tedious process of preparing this report is not without 
its rewards, for a survey of the Library's accessions during the past year 
promotes on the part of the compiler a feeling of placid good humor com- 
parable to that which occasionally assailed the inimitable Dr. Johnson 
after a satisfying dinner. Probably at no time in its venerable history has 
the Society during a single twelve months period received from diverse 
sources so many distinguished additions to its manuscript and printed 
collections. This is as much a demonstration of the activities of the Execu- 
tive Committee as it is a tribute to the generosity of the Society’s friends. 
The Library Committee — composed of Messrs. Wellford, Blanton, Brydon, 
Freeman, Mays and Swem — has supported the Librarian in his aims and 
efforts to such an extent, moreover, that he is obliged to admit that any 
failure to prosecute properly the Library program for the year can be at- 
tributed only to his own derelictions. 

The fact that the major portion of the report is devoted to an enumera- 
tion of accessions is based essentially on the primary objectives of the 
Society, namely the collecting and the preservation of the materials which il- 
lustrate and explain the history of Virginia. An obligation to render these 
materials available to scholars and students is inherent in the policy that 
leads to their acquisition. Two opportunities for meeting the responsibil- 
ity present themselves: one is the arrangement and calendaring of the 
materials, and the other is their dissemination in the pages of The Virginia 
Magazine of History and Biography. The members of the Society are as- 
sured that the staff is constantly striving to expand its operations along 
both avenues of activity. 


ACCESSIONS 


In the minds of many historians there has long existed a suspicion that 
an unexplored wealth of manuscript materials touching the history of 
Virginia remains buried in privately owned collections of family papers in 
England. Suspicions on this score were confirmed during the past year by 
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an altogether exceptional addition to the Library's manuscript resources 
received via the estate of the late Alexander W. Weddell from the estate 
of Mrs. Eleanor Louise Jenings of London. Mrs. Jenings predeceased Mr. 
Weddell, leaving him a collection of Jenings family papers which he had 
earlier had the good fortune to locate in her possession. Due to legal tech- 
nicalities, the papers did not reach Virginia until a year and a half after 
Mr. Weddell’s death, and were therefore turned over to the Society as his 
residuary legatee. From the standpoint of Virginian history, the most con- 
spicious item in the collection is a letterbook containing drafts of the out- 
going correspondence of Edmund Jenings II (1700-1756) and Edmund 
Jenings III (1731-1819). 

Edmund Jenings I (1659-1727) came to Virginia late in the seventeenth 
century, and due to influential connections in England lost no time in 
establishing himself as one of the most prominent members of the govern- 
ing class. In his capacity as president of the Council, he served as acting- 
governor of the colony from 1706 to 1710. He married Frances, the daughter 
of Henry Corbin, and had issue that allied his family with practically the 
entire colonial aristocracy. His son, Edmund Jenings II (1700-1756), 
played an important role in the social and political life of both Virginia and 
Maryland — serving the latter colony as its attorney-general for a number 
of years — but late in life retired to London, where, as the correspondence 
in the present letterbook covering the years 1753-1756 amply indicates, he 
maintained a watchful eye on colonial affairs. The volume contains drafts 
of well over a hundred letters addressed by Edmund Jenings II to such 
luminaries as Richard Lee, Philip Ludwell Lee, John Randolph, Benjamin 
Tasker, Benedict Calvert, Horatio Sharpe, Richard Snowden, Richard 
Corbin, Philip Ludwell, Thomas Bladen, Marmaduke Beckwith, Robert 
Dinwiddie, John Brice, Ralph Wormeley, Landon Carter, John Tayloe, 
John Robinson, Peyton Randolph, William Byrd III, Cecilius Calvert and 
George Plater, as well as numerous communications directed to members of 
his immediate family. 

Edmund Jenings III (1731-1819), the son of Edmund Jenings II by his 
wife Ariana Vanderheyden, was born in the colonies, but spent most of his 
life in London where he practiced law at the Middle Temple. He was 
a great friend of the colonies during their struggle for independence and 
constantly concerned himself with colonial appointments and _ political 
issues. The portrait of William Pitt by Charles Willson Peale which now 
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of Westmoreland” as a token of his affection for the colony and in recog- 
nition of Pitt’s contribution to the colonial cause. Drafts of over one 
hundred and fifty of Jenings’ letters covering the years 1756-1769 are con- 
tained in the present volume, representing communications addressed to 
Benjamin Harrison, William Byrd III, John Robinson, John Randolph, 
Peyton Randolph, Horatio Sharpe, Philip Ludwell, Marmaduke Beckwith, 
Cecilius Calvert, Beilby Porteus, John Tayloe, Gawain Corbin, Ariana Ran- 
dolph, Richard Ludwell Lee, John Brice, Robert Beverley, Ralph Wormeley 
Jr., Charles Carroll, John Dickinson, George Mason Fitzhugh, Christopher 
Robinson, Richard Henry Lee and Thompson Mason. 


The letterbooks are accompanied by approximately forty additional man- 
uscripts, including letters written to Edmund Jenings III early in the 
nineteenth century by his kinsmen Ralph R. Wormeley and John Brice; a 
letter signed by Eliphalet Pearson, the corresponding secretary, notifying 
Jenings of his election in 1789 to the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences; certified copies of the wills of John Clayton (d. 1737), onetime 
attorney-general of Virginia, and of John Clayton (d. 1773), the cele- 
brated botanist; the family Bible of Edmund Jenings II, and numerous early 
nineteenth century genealogical notes on the Jenings family. The silver 
seal of Edmund Jenings I was received in the same bequest, and so were 
charming miniatures on ivory of Edmund Jenings III, his son Charles, 
and a miniature tentatively identified as a likeness of Sarah Jennings, the 
Duchess of Marlborough. 

The largest collection of manuscripts received during the year came 
to the Society directly from one of Virginia’s handsomest and most interest- 
ing eighteenth century country seats — Blandfield in Essex County. Since 
the day its foundations were first laid, this elegant mansion has been in 
the possession of the Beverley family. And representatives of the present 
generation — Messrs. W. Welby Beverley, R. Bland Beverley, William N. 
Beverley and Mrs. Fannie Beverley Osburn — have graciously placed in 
the custody of the Society the assemblage of manuscripts that has been 
accumulating in its rooms for nearly two hundred years. The prominence 
of the Beverley family in the political, social, religious and intellectual life 
of the state for nigh onto three centuries enhances the significance of the 
acquisition. 

Our disappointment at failing to find in the papers any of the letters and 
manuscripts of Robert Beverley (1673?-1722), the historian, received com- 
pensation in the form of a splendid array of other early materials. These 
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include the original diary kept by William Beverley (1698?-1756), son of 
the historian, during a trip to England in 1750; accounts touching Beverley 
Manor, the princely tract of over 118,000 acres in Augusta County, which 
William Beverley colonized with Scotch-Irish settlers in the 1730's and 40's; 
a long series of letters written by James and Jane Bradshaw of Lancashire, 
England, to Robert Beverley (1769-1843) in token of a friendship formed 
during the latter's student days at Trinity College, Cambridge; student 
notebooks kept by the same Robert Beverley while studying in England; 
letters written by Maria (Carter) Beverley, the daughter of Landon Carter 
and the wife of Robert Beverley (1740-1800); letters written by young 
ladies of the family while away at finishing schools; letters written by sons 
of the family in college at Princeton; the Blandfield muniments, and com- 
parable items. The Beverley papers number approximately 7.000 pieces 
and cover a period of roughly from 1670 to 1865. 

An equally important collection of family papers, brought to our atten- 
tion through the kindness of Mr. W. Welby Beverley, was acquired from 
the estate of the late Robert E. Peyton and from Mr. Robert E. Peyton IV 
of Richmond. It contains over 2,500 pieces centered on the Peyton and 
related families of Gordonsdale, Fauquier County, Virginia, and covers a 
period from around 1735 to 1865. Among its noteworthy features are a 
long series of documents and letters touching the career of the Reverend 
John Scott (1747-1785), whose daughter, Margaret Christian, married 
Yelverton Peyton (1771?-1803.) and thus brought Gordonsdale, the Scott 
estate, into the Peyton family; a group of letters written by members of the 
Gordon family — one of the most prominent representatives being Thomas 
Gordon (1713-1797), professor of humanity at King’s College, Aberdeen 
— to their relations in Virginia; letters written by Robert Eden Scott (1769- 
1811), who began his career studying law under Bushrod Washington and 
ended as provost of the University of Aberdeen; correspondence and docu- 
ments relating to Charles Lee (1758-1815), attorney-general of the United 
States during the administrations of Washington and Adams; a series of 
letters written by the distinguished lawyer, Walter Jones (1776-1863); a 
series of letters written by Richard Henry Peyton (1811-1839) while 4 
cadet at the West Point Military Academy, and numerous letters exchanged 
between other members of the Blackburn, Peyton, Lee, Scott, Brown, Jones 
and Gordon families. 

Hugh Blair Grigsby (1806-1881), as indefatigable a Virginian historian 
as ever drew breath, served as president of this Society from 1870 until his 
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death in 1881. A genial biographer has characterized him as a “historian 
who more than counterbalanced an occasional religious bias or a deficiency 
in creative imagination by his thoroughness, his grasp of the facts and prin- 
ciples underlying American history, his eloquence, sense of proportion, and 
fund of anecdote and humor, but especially by his gift for uncovering 
local material that would doubtless otherwise have perished.” During the 
past year the Society had the good fortune to acquire a collection of ap- 
proximately 3,000 Hugh Blair Grigsby manuscripts covering the period from 
1770 to 1881. These include communications from fellow historians and 
antiquarians — Thomas H. Wynne, Charles Campbell, Conway Robinson, 
Robert A. Brock, William Maxwell, William Wirt Henry, George Bancroft 
and others; letters from members of the Grigsby, DuPuy, Watkins, Mettauer, 
Carrington and related families; letters from such figures as R. H. Stuart, 
Thomas H. Ellis, John R. Thompson, Edmund Ruffin, General Robert. E. 
Lee and others; communications from publishers and editors of magazines; 
eighteenth and early nineteenth century manuscripts collected by Grigsby 
(for example, several account books of Colonel Thomas Read [1741-1817] of 
Ingleside, Charlotte County; invoices for books, drafts of speeches and other 
manuscripts identified with John Randolph [1773-1833] of Roanoke, and 
similar materials); numerous letters and documents touching Grigsby’s 
oficial connection with the Virginia Historical Society, and, naturally 
enough, a formidable array of notes made by Grigsby in the pursuit of his 
historical interests. 


In 1940 the Henry E. Huntington Library published a letterbook of 
Robert “King” Carter (1663-1732) which it had acquired in the Brock 
Collection. The volume was edited by Mr. Louis B. Wright and covered 
the years 1720-1721, plus scattered later dates. Although it was known 
that subsequent volumes existed, their exact whereabouts was not deter- 
mined until the past year when their owner, Dr. W. H. Landon White of 
Albemarle County, through the good offices of Mr. Robert Hill Carter of 
Redlands, generously presented them to the Society. “King” Carter was 
one of the most engaging personalities ever to appear on the Virginian 
scene, and a study of his career demonstrates the sagacity and strength of 
character which was essential to the promotion of Virginia’s golden age. 
This invaluable donation of papers made by Dr. White includes three 
original manuscript letterbooks of Robert Carter covering the period from 
1723 to 1729; an elaborate contemporary inventory of Robert Carter’s estate 
made upon his death in 1732; a nineteenth century copy of his will, sump- 
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tuously bound in full polished calf, and miscellaneous eighteenth century 


documents. 

Among the other eighteenth century manuscript materials received during 
the year should be mentioned a manuscript volume containing accounts 
(covering the period 1766-1784) touching the settlement of the estate of 
William Armistead (1718?-1755,) of Hesse, Gloucester (now Mathews) 
County, Virginia, and copies of legal instruments stemming from a chan- 
cery suit instituted by the Reverend James Price in his assertion of a right 
to portions of the Armistead estate. The volume was presented to the 
Society by Mrs. Roy Meriwether Jones of Richmond. Dr. Malcolm Harris 
of West Point gave us a fine collection (approximately 50 pieces) of deeds, 
plats, indentures, wills and depositions touching King and Queen, Glouces- 
ter, Lancaster and Middlesex counties during the period 1717-1871. Dr. 
J. Mitchell Lewis of Richmond presented, among other items, an original 
commission signed by Governor Robert Dinwiddie appointing Zachary 
Lewis a captain in the company of foot soldiers organized in Spotsylvania 
County in 1758. Through Mrs. James H. Tracy Jr. of Richmond, Mrs. 
W. N. Jackson presented to the Society a plat of Newcastle, Hanover 
County, copied in June, 1744, from the original made on March 17, 
1738/39. Mr. John Guy of Richmond gave us several eighteenth century 
documents, including a communication addressed by Thomas Nelson 
to Alexander Macauley in 1798 and an early copy of the will, dated 1791, 
of Dr. William Pasteur of Williamsburg. An exceptionally interesting 
manuscript journal of the meetings of the Society of Friends in Fairfax 
County, Virginia, was donated by Mr. Amos M. Gover of Richmond; it 
contains a transcript made by Sarah Janney of the records compiled from 
1760 to 1837 by Moses Cadwalader, and the original minutes kept by Miss 
Janney and others from 1837 to 1845. Through the courtesy of Mrs. Arthur 
Dugdale of Ashland, we were permitted to photostat the twelve manuscript 
volumes comprising the diary of William Cabell (1730-1798) of Union 
Hill, Nelson County, Virginia. 

Our manuscript holdings relating to the War Between the States received 
numerous additions. Mrs. Freeman Wate Bowley of Spartanburg, South 
Carolina, presented a pocket diary kept by Elijah D. Johnson, 15th Vir- 
ginia Cavalry, from March 9 to October 14, 1863, together with a small 
edition of the New Testament which belonged to the same individual. Both 
of these items were in the upper lefthand pocket of Johnson’s uniform 
when he participated in the battle of Brandy Station, September 13, 1863. 
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On that occasion a bullet aimed in his direction pierced the diary and lodged 
itself in the Testament, permitting Johnson to escape uninjured. Doubting 
Thomases are invited to examine the two volumes! Miss Floyd Brown 
Taylor of Richmond gave us a group of six letters written by the Reverend 
Alexander Gustavus Brown (1833-1900) from Richmond and Petersburg 
in 1864-1865, several of which vividly describe the shelling of the latter 
city by Federal forces. Mrs. John L. Sneed of Ashland, Virginia, presented 
to the Society a collection (31 pieces) of letters and documents concerning 
the career of Lieutenant-Colonel Samuel Richards Johnston (1833-1899), 
C.S.A., including letters and documents signed by Generals Robert E. Lee, 
Fitzhugh Lee, James Longstreet and Wade Hampton, as well as various 
eye-witness accounts of the battle of Gettysburg. Mr. C. B. Brown of 
Richmond placed in our care a collection (23 pieces) of papers concerning 
the activities of Joseph W. Thomas of Caroline County, Virginia, on be- 
half of the Confederacy. Mr. Samuel M. Bemiss of Richmond gave us a 
typescript of eleven lively and colorful articles written by Carter S. Ander- 
son on “Train Running for the Confederacy.” And Mr. Christian S. 
Hutter of Charlottesville presented to the Society the first pay check re- 
ceived by General Lee from the Confederate States government — it was 
drawn on the Exchange Bank of Virginia in the amount of $1,323.33 on 
June 27, 1861. 

Other nineteenth century materials acquired by the Society include a 
collection (225 pieces) of manuscripts relating to Williamsburg, Virginia, 
presented by Mrs. Raymond Kimbrough of Richmond. It contains letters, 
documents, business papers and memoranda concerning Mrs. Cynthia 
Beverley Tucker Coleman, Henry Augustine Washington (1820-1858) 
and Dr. Charles Washington Coleman (1826-1894). One of the manu- 
script volumes in the collection was used by Dr. Coleman to record his pro- 
fessional (medical) visits in Williamsburg during the years 1865-1869. Mr. 
Olin Norwood of Durham, North Carolina, gave us a small collection of 
letters written by or addressed to such personalities as Philip St. George 
Cooke, Jefferson Davis, George Douglas Ramsay, John Wynn Davidson 
and others. Mr. A. D. Williams of Richmond presented to the Library a 
useful collection of manuscript materials on the rise of the tobacco industry 
in Richmond, including an account book of Thomas Williams covering the 
years 1818-1828, an account book of Jesse Williams covering the years 
1828-1830, a day book of Thomas Williams covering the years 1832-1841, 
an extensive file of printed circulars and leaflets covering the prices of to- 
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bacco for the years 1858 and 1859, and comparable items. Mr. Christian 
S. Hutter of Charlottesville presented two letters written (in French) by 
John M. Boisseux, a French émigré who established a dancing school in 
Richmond early in the nineteenth century “at the Terpsichore.” The letters, 
dated June 29, 1832, and September 5, 1836, are addressed to his wife and 
mention various matters of artistic interest. From Mr. John H. Bocock of 
Richmond the Society received a letter copy book of Governor James L. 
Kemper (1823-1895) covering the years 1875-1877. 

Among the manuscripts and typed genealogical notes received during 
the year were materials touching the Pegram and allied families compiled 
by Mrs. C. J. Lumpkin; the Kimsey family compiled by Mr. Herbert B. 
Kimzey; the Perkins, Otey, Gregory, Reade, Clopton, Jarratt and Michaux 
families compiled by Mr. Lockwood Barr; the Harris, Gilpin, Matthews 
and Gover families collected by Mr. Amos M. Gover; the Victor Moreau 
Randolph family prepared by Mr. Julian H. Granbery; the Williamson and 
Rice families compiled by Mr. T. B. Rice; the Shelburne family compiled 
by Dr. Robert C. Shelburne; the Embry family compiled by Mr. N. W. 
Embry; the Harvie family compiled by Mr. John Harvie Creecy; the Harris 
family prepared by Miss Mary Lincoln; the Wharey family compiled by 
Dr. J. D. Eggleston, and the Walker and Lawrence Washington families 
compiled by Miss Elizabeth H. Ryland. Our collection of genealogical 
material was also augmented by Mrs. Otho Keller of Lynchburg, who 
presented the Larkin Smith and the Robert Carter Gwathmey family 
Bibles; by Mrs. Edna Warner of Mahomet, Illinois, who presented the 
Grubb family Bible; by Mrs. James T. Sloan of Richmond, who presented 
photostatic copies of records contained in the John Dudley George family 
Bible; by Miss Katherine Scott of Richmond, who permitted us to photo- 
stat records contained in the Scott-Graves-Crittenden, the Scott-Hobson- 
Kirkpatrick, and the Scott-Cowherd family Bibles, and by Mrs. C. C. Posfay 
of Washington, D. C., who presented the Connally family Bible. The 
Edmund Jenings family Bible, already mentioned, also falls in this category 
of research materials. From the estate of the late John Bailey Calvert Nick- 
lin the Society has received the Nicklin family Bible, a typescript copy of 
the Register of St. Paul’s Parish, King George County, and numerous 
books of manuscript notes made from original county records by Mr. Nicklin 
in his extensive study of various family connections in Virginia. 


Before concluding this brief survey of the manuscript accessions, it should 


be noted that Mrs. W. Brydon Tennant of Richmond presented to the 
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Library a handsome collection of late seventeenth and early eighteenth 
century English legal documents. Most of these are on large sheets of vel- 
lum with seals pendant, and afford an interesting basis for the comparative 
study of legal forms and instruments employed during the same period in 
colonial Virginia. Other manuscript materials too numerous to mention 
were gratefully received throughout the year from generous donors whose 
names appear in the list of benefactors appended to this report. 


The printed collections of the Society have received additions as notable 
as those in the manuscript field. Many of the titles mentioned in the fol- 
lowing remarks should have been acquired years ago, but remained on 
our list of desiderata as monotonous reminders of a continuing insufficiency 
of funds. Our more affluent professional colleagues will forgive, I hope, 
these titles being mentioned among our accessions in a triumphant tone 
entirely out of keeping with their rarity. To be sure, any student who has 
attempted to work in a reference collection lacking the works mentioned 
herewith will appreciate our pleasure at seeing them on our shelves. We 
have acquired, in short, such indispensable sets as William T. Lowndes’ 
The Bibliographer’s Manual (1865-1875); Robert Watt’s Bibliotheca Bri- 
tannica (1824); Halkett and Laing’s Dictionary of Anonymous and Pseu- 
donymous English Literature (1926-1934); Edward Arber’s The Term 
Catalogues (1903-1906); Joseph Wright's The English Dialect Dictionary 
(1898-1905); Joseph Strutt’s Biographical Dictionary of . . . Engravers 
(1785-1786); Winifred Gregory’s Union List of Serials (1943); The Cata- 
logue of the Wymberley Jones De Renne Georgia Library (1931), and 
Henry R. Plomer’s Dictionary of Printers and Booksellers (1907-1932). 

Certain fundamental works — for example, John Smith’s True Relation 
(1608), Generall History (1623, etc.) and True Travels (1630); Hartwell, 
Blair and Chilton’s Present State (1727); Robert Beverley’s History (1705, 
etc.); Hugh Jones’ Present State (1724); John Daly Burk’s History (1804- 
1816) and Charles Campbell’s History (1860) — form the essential core 
of any collection of printed Virginiana laying claims to distinction. Our 
chagrin at lacking several of these essentials was partially alleviated in 
1949 when we acquired a splendid copy, bound in contemporary calf, of 
the London 1724 edition of Hugh Jones’ engaging study. Happiness would 
now reign unconfined if some charitable donor stepped forward with any 
of the early printed works of the redoubtable Captain John Smith, none 
of which can be found on our rare book shelves. We did acquire, however, 
several other valuable items essential to the aims of our collection. These 
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include a set of John Oldmixon’s British Empire in America (1741), which 
in an earlier edition provoked Robert Beverley into writing his superior 
history of Virginia; William Eddis’ Letters From America (1792); Colin 
Campbell’s Vitruvius Britannicus (1717-1771), an architectural study 
found in several of the great colonial libraries; E. Smith's Compleat House- 
wife (1747), a book of recipes and domestic advice which was favored in 
eighteenth century Virginia, and Benjamin H. Latrobe’s Journal (1905), 
containing numerous penetrating observations on Virginia and Virginians 
in the 1790's. Mr. M. R. Cooper of Richmond gave us an exceptionally 
interesting group of early printed tracts, including two by the assiduous 
Virginian evangelist, Devereux Jarratt —his Thoughts . . . in Divinity 
(1791) and his Solemn Call to Sleeping Sinners (1792) — and Andrew 
Broaddus’ Age of Reason (1795). 

Mr. David J. Mays of Richmond presented to the Library one of the 
three known copies of Edmund Pendleton’s only printed pamphlet, An 
Address to the American Citizens on the Present State of Our Country 
(1799). The story of its publication, as related by Mr. Mays, is as follows: 


In 1798, when the fight between the Federalists and the Republicans was getting 
particularly hot, Francis Corbin, who had spent the revolutionary years safely in 
England, tried to exert his influence in Caroline County and defeat the efforts of 
the Pendleton-Taylor clan on behalf of Jefferson. Pendleton hurried back to Caro- 
line from Richmond where he was holding court at the time, and prepared and had 
presented to the freeholders of Caroline at the Court House, the document which 
was a complete answer to Corbin. Indeed, it finished him off so completely that in 
the presidential election of 1800, the Federalists got about six votes in Caroline and 
the ratio in favor of Republicans was nearly 100 to 1. Jefferson was so delighted with 
what Pendleton did to Corbin that he induced him to write the address to the people 
of the whole country as he felt that such a political pamphleteer should not waste 
his sweetness on one county alone. The address, ironically, was published in Boston, 
the hotbed of Federalism, and it was distributed to every crossroads in the land, and 
had a fair share of putting Jefferson into the presidency. 


Even though the pamphlet had a widespread distribution, it proved ex 
ceedingly ephemeral, and the Society now considers itself fortunate indeed 
to have a copy in its collections. 

The late Captain W. Gordon McCabe (1841-1920), C.S.A., a beloved 
president of this Society, enjoyed many distinctions, but above all else 
was respected for his classical learning and for his pertinacity and courage in 
upholding the Confederate cause. His biographer, Armistead C. Gordon, 
relates that one of the Captain’s friends, Colonel E. R. Warner, U.S.A., 
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visited him in Petersburg a number of years after the end of the War Be- 
tween the States. Captain McCabe was delighted with the visit and towards 
its conclusion said to his guest: “Warner, I want to have our pictures taken 
together before you leave. But I don’t want you in that blue uniform. Put 
on your cits’ clothes, and meet me . . . at the photographer’s.” Colonel 
Warner genially agreed to the suggestion, but was thunderstruck when he 
reached the photograph gallery to find his host gloriously arrayed in his old 
gray uniform of a Confederate artilleryman! 

Captain McCabe formed a library of printed works on the Confederacy 
which was unique in that practically every item was a presentation copy 
from its author. His son, Brigadier-General E. R. Warner McCabe of 
Charlottesville — named, incidentally, after the same colonel who was 
routed in the photograph gallery — has presented this splendid accumula- 
tion of materials to the Society. The marginal annotations made by Captain 
McCabe in many of the volumes are pertinent and colorful. One pretentious 
study is consigned to eternal damnation by the terse marginal comment: 
“A mass of verbiage presented with an affectation of research that is sicken- 
ing. W. G. McC.” Among the authors who presented the products of their 
labor to the Captain were Frank H. Alfriend, Robert Preston Brooks, Philip 
Alexander Bruce, Perry M. De Leon, Frederick Barton Maurice, Douglas 
Southall Freeman, John Gill, Mary Anna Jackson, Charles Colcock Jones, 
John William Jones, Cazenove G. Lee, Thomas L. Livermore, Samuel Mc- 
Gowan, David Gregg McIntosh, Randolph Harrison McKim, Sir John 
Frederick Maurice, Edward Alexander Moore, Francis Winthrop Palfrey, 
John Codman Ropes, Philip Slaughter, Gustavus Woodson Smith, Robert 
Stiles, Viscount Wolseley and Sir Evelyn Wood. It is a pleasure to report, 
moreover, that the collection contains an autographed copy of Francis Daw- 
son's exceedingly rare Reminiscences of Confederate Service, which was 
printed at Charleston, South Carolina, in an edition of only 100 copies in 
1882. 

Mr. George Zabriskie, a former president of the New York Historical 
Society, also presented to the Library several works on the Confederacy. 
These include William Allan’s History of the Campaigns of . . . Jackson 
(1880), A. C. Hamlin’s Battle of Chancellorsville (1896) and James 
Longstreet’s From Manassas to Appomattox (1896, — all handsomely bound 
in full op three quarter morocco by the donor himself. The copy of From 
Manassas to Appomattox has been expanded into two volumes by the in- 
sertion of extra-illustrations, autographs and manuscript letters touching 
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most of the important figures mentioned in the text. This gift was received 


through the good offices of Mrs. Charles S. Pillsbury of Wayzata, Minnesota. 


The connection between the history of Virginia and that of England from 
the reign of Edward VI down to the end of the eighteenth century is a 
factor that determines one of the Library’s major fields of interest. Our 
policy —a longstanding one —to collect the printed materials of English 
local history and the printed source materials touching England’s relations 
with the American colonies was rewarded during the past year by an im- 
pressive number of accessions. We completed our sets of the Journal of the 
Commissioners for Trade & Plantations and the Acts of the Privy Council, 
Colonial Series, and with the exception of two out-of-print volumes, com- 
pleted our set of the Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series. Fourteen 
volumes of the Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, falling in the 
period 1547-1704, were acquired, and so was M. S. Giuseppi’s invaluable 
two volume Guide to the Manuscripts Preserved in the Public Records 
Office (1923-1924). We have long felt the need for a complete set of the 
Historical Manuscripts Commission Reports, so state with much pride that 
over 150 volumes in this great series were acquired during the year, leaving 
approximately a dozen out-of-print volumes to bedevil our future acquisitions 
program. A lucky break permitted us to obtain a complete and beautifully 
bound set of The Annual Register, volumes 1 through 123, covering the 
years 1758-1881. And we completed all four series in the Transactions of 
the Royal Historical Society, as well as our set of the Bulletin of the Institute 
of Historical Research (published at the University of London). 

The Society probably has one of the finest collections of early English 
county histories in the country. The nucleus of the collection was received 
a number of years ago from the late T. Catesby Jones of New York City. 


Bound in full morocco or calf, beautifully tooled, elaborately illustrated with 


magnificent engravings, hand-colored coats of arms, and detailed genealogi- 
cal charts, these elegant folios occupy a large section of our rare book col- 
lection, ample testimony to the untiring scholarship of the late seventeenth, 
eighteenth and early nineteenth century English antiquarians. Students 
of Virginian genealogy, of the origins of Virginian architectural features, of 
the origins of Virginian place names, and of a hundred and one other aspects 
of the background of Virginian history, find them a constant source of aid 
and comfort. Our efforts to secure additions to the collection brought into 
its confines during the past year Robert Clutterbuck’s ponderous 3 volume 
History and Antiquities of Hertford (1819-1827); Edward Bateson’s 11 
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volume History of Northumberland (1893-1907); Nathaniel Salmon’s His- 
tory of Hertfordshire (1728); Thomas D. Whitaker’s 2 volume — exquisitely 
bound — History of Richmondshire (1823), and George Ormerod’s 3 vol- 
ume History of Chester (1819). 

Bishop Henry St. George Tucker, on behalf of the late Miss C. Warnock 
of Richmond, presented to the Society a useful group of printed works 
touching Devon and Kent. Included in the donation were John Prince’s 
frequently cited Worthies of Devon (1701); Thomas Wainwright's edition 
of the Barnstaple Parish Register (1903); J. P. Gribble’s Memorials of 
Barnstaple (1830); Richard Cotton’s Barnstaple During the Great Civil 
War, 1642-1646 (1889); L. B. Larking’s folio edition of the Domesday 
Book of Kent (1869), and other comparable items. 

To recapitulate, 1,134 books and pamphlets were added to the main 
library at the Lee House during the year. These accessions boosted our 
holdings in that location to 36,562 volumes; the total printed resources of 
the Society, including the collections at Virginia House and at the Battle 
Abbey, now number approximately 56,562 books and pamphlets. In my 
report to the Society for 1948 (see The Virginia Magazine of History and 
Biography, 57:292-300, July, 1949), I vaguely estimated on the basis of 
earlier reports that the manuscript collection contained a total of 40,000 
pieces as of December 31, 1948. I am now pleased at the caution I displayed 
in making that statement with a reservation to the effect that it was tentative 
and would in all probability be revised as we proceeded with a survey of 
the manuscript holdings. Indeed, a much more likely figure now appears 
to be in the neighborhood of 200,000 pieces. During the past year, 1949, 
we added to the collection approximately 13,650 manuscripts. 


STORAGE 


The program to reorganize the physical arrangement of the collections 
in the main library at the Lee House continued throughout the year. Con- 
clusions reached before the project commenced have dismally verified them- 
selves as the work progressed. In short, the amount of storage space now 
available for manuscripts and printed books cannot accommodate the hold- 
ings of the Society. Adjustable steel shelving for the printed reference col- 
lection was installed in the Search Room; steel cases containing a total of 
twenty oversize drawers were secured to supplement those already used in 
fling the map, print and unbound newspaper collections, and steel cabinets 
were obtained to replace several wooden cases that formerly housed around 
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three hundred manuscript volumes. These improved our facilities, but, 
as might be expected, did not solve the main problem which is a need 
for additional cubic feet of storage room. Our usable materials are stil] 
located in three widely separated buildings — Virginia House, the Lee 
House and Battle Abbey. It is heartening to report that the physical con- 
solidation of these resources is being given the earnest consideration of the 
Executive Committee. 


CATALOGUING 


The problem of adjusting our cataloguing operations so as to meet the 
influx of printed and manuscript accessions and at the same time cope with 
a backlog of uncatalogued holdings has been a strain on the amiable dis 
positions of all concerned. The spirit has been willing and the flesh far 
from weak, but even so, the size of the staff imposes limitations which are 
difficult to surmount. During the year a total of 4,928 Library of Congress 
printed cards and 378 typed cards were added to the catalogue of printed 
books. These, plus additions made on cards already filed, cover over 3,440 
volumes. A checklist which will form the basis for a projected cataloguing 
program was made of the rich collection (some 4,000 items) of books on the 
Confederacy formed by Mr. Joseph Bryan and now shelved in the Flag 
Gallery at Battle Abbey. As formerly, the catalogue of association items has 
been augmented by typed cards covering any materials of this nature that 
passed through our hands during the year. Approximately 1,800 typed 
cards have been added to the catalogue of manuscripts. These cover the 
Minor Papers (4,135 pieces); the Watson-Archer Papers (1,127 pieces); 
the Malcolm H. Harris Collection (40 pieces); the Amos M. Gover Collec: 
tion (35 pieces); the Berry-Read Papers (76 pieces); the Samuel Richards 
and George Johnston Letters (40 pieces), and the Emma Cabell Venable 
Papers (252 pieces). A preliminary arrangement of the Beverley of Bland- 
field Papers (approximately 7,000 pieces) was effected, and temporary 
cards covering the correspondence contained therein were prepared. 


BINDING AND REPAIR 


The restoration and repair of manuscripts is a delicate operation which 
should be performed only by competent and skilled professional practi 
tioners. The Society enjoys an advantageous position in this respect, for 
Mr. W. J. Barrow, the outstanding authority in the field and one of our life 
members, maintains his establishment only a few city blocks from the Lee 
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House. He has been generously helpful in studying our problems and 
suggesting the proper solutions. Many of the older collections in our custody 
—some of which have been in the possession of the Society for over a 
century — display disturbing signs of their usage and age. A project to re- 
habilitate these holdings was commenced in January, 1949, and at the end 
of the program’s first year it can be reported that 800 sheets of the Bland 
Papers (presented to the Society in the 1840’s by Charles Campbell), 530 
sheets of the Alexander Spotswood Papers, approximately 30 sheets of the 
George Washington-Lord Fairfax Correspondence, 230 sheets of the Robert 
Carter Papers, and over 125 sheets of loose manuscripts from various collec- 
tions have been expertly restored. The restoration of the Robert Carter 
Papers was accomplished by means of a grant received from the Society of 
Colonial Wars in the State of Virginia. The same generous organization sup- 
plied funds which permitted us to acquire especially designed protective slip 
covers for our unique file of The Virginia Gazette covering the years 1736- 
1740; this was done in memory of our late benefactor and friend, Morgan 
P. Robinson. In 1948 I was able to report that only 62 volumes in the 
library of printed books were bound during the year. In 1949 an increased 
appropriation permitted the binding of 205 volumes. 


Use oF THE LiprarRy 


As in the past, the Library played host during the year to visiting students 
and scholars from practically every state in the union. The genealogists 
predominated, followed insofar as numbers were concerned by students en- 
gaged in the preparation of dissertations for advanced degrees and by writers 
of popular articles on historical subjects. A small but articulate array of 
college and university professors appeared and made their wants known, 
and occasionally a casual devotee of Virginia history ambled into the 
teading room. We attempted to meet every request for assistance with 
the proper aplomb, but sometimes — as in the case of a written request from 
a gentleman in North Carolina for “all of the information available on 
George Washington” — were forced to admit the limitations of our services. 
Although the Society does not have photoduplication facilities of its own, 
a commercial establishment in an adjoining block enable it to meet heavy 
demands for photostatic copies of materials in its custody. Over one hun- 
dred orders received from private individuals and from corporate projects 
(for example, “The Writings of Thomas Jefferson” being edited at Prince- 
ton University and “The Virginia Gazette Index” being prepared by the 
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Institute of Early American History and Culture at Williamsburg) were 
filled during the new year. 


STAFF 


No changes have occurred on the staff since the submission of my last 
report. Miss Ellen Wooldridge remains as Curator of Manuscripts and 
Archivist of the Society; Mrs. Robert Cushman has continued devoting her 
part-time attentions to the collection at Virginia House, and Mr. James A. 
Fleming has rendered faithful assistance in the main library at the Lee 
House. Mrs. Arthur A. Dugdale, the custodian of Virginia House, has, 
despite other heavy responsibilities, capably handled the typing of the cards 
filed in our catalogue of printed books. 


Submitted January 19, 1950 


DONORS TO THE LIBRARY 


Albemarle County Historical Society; American Antiquarian Society; American 
Clan Gregor Society; Avary, Estate of the late Myrta Lockett. 

Bailey, J. W., Richmond, Virginia; Bailey, R. G., Lewiston, Idaho; Bailey, Worth, 
Alexandria, Virginia; Barr, Lockwood, New York, New York; Barrow, William J., 
Richmond, Virginia; Bemiss, Samuel M., Richmond, Virginia; Berry, Miss Frances 
M., Baltimore, Maryland; Beverley, R. Bland, Blandfield, Essex County, Virginia; 
Beverley, W. Welby, Richmond, Virginia; Beverley, William N., Blandfield, Essex 
County, Virginia; Bibliographical Society of the University of Virginia; Bocock, John 
H., Richmond, Virginia; Boughton, W. A., Fort Lauderdale, Florida; Bowen, R. L,, 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island; Bowley, Mrs. Freeman Wate, Spartanburg, South Caro- 
lina; Bridges, Mrs. E. L., Washington, D. C.; Brigham, Clarence S., Worcester, 
Massachusetts; Brown, C. B., Richmond, Virginia; Bruce, John Goodall, Bluefield, 
West Virginia; Brydon, G. MacLaren, Richmond, Virginia. 

Cannon, Mrs. G. Randolph, Richmond, Virginia; Carter, Spencer L., Richmond, 
Virginia; Catterall, Mrs. Ralph, Richmond, Virginia; Caverson, Howard N., Pitts 
burgh, Pennsylvania; Chapman, Mrs. Blanche A., Smithfield, Virginia; Chase, Mrs. 
C. R., Martha’s Vineyard, Massachusetts; Chilton, Mrs. William E., Charleston, 
West Virginia; Chowning, Carroll C., Urbanna, Virginia; Claiborne, Herbert A, 
Richmond, Virginia; Clarke County Historical Society; Cole, Robert F., Washington, 
D. C.; Coles, Miss Charlotte, Esmont, Virginia; Colonial Wars, General Society of; 
Comly, G. N., Moylan-Rose Valley, Pennsylvania; Cook, Roy Bird, Charleston, West 
Virginia; Cooper, M. R., Richmond, Virginia; Cornell University; Corson, Edward F, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Cowherd, C. P., Gordonsville, Virginia; Creecy, John 
Harvie, Richmond, Virginia. 
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Daughters of the American Revolution, Kansas City Chapter; Dennis, Waller, 
Richmond, Virginia; Dey, Mrs. Walter H., Norfolk, Virginia; Dodson, E. Griffith, 
Richmond, Virginia; Duermyer, Louis, Wilmington, Delaware; Duke, W. G. Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 

Eckenrode, H. J., Richmond, Virginia; Eggleston, J. D., Hampden-Sydney, Vir- 
ginia; Embry, K. D., Houston, Texas; Emmerson, John G., Jr., Portsmouth, Virginia; 
Emison, J. W., Vincennes, Indiana. 

Fishwick, Marshall, Lexington, Virginia; Fitzgerald, Mrs. Littleton, Richmond, 
Virginia; Fleet, Beverley, Richmond, Virginia; Florance, J. G., Richmond, Virginia; 
Fore, Mrs. P. W., Culpeper, Virginia; Freeman, Douglas Southall, Richmond, Virginia. 

George, B. J., Kansas City, Missouri; Goodrich, Mrs. Madge V., Richmond, Vir- 
ginia; Gordon, Irwin L., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Gover, Amos M., Richmond, 
Virginia; Graham, Mrs. J. George R., East Orange, New Jersey; Granbery, J. H., 
Richmond, Virginia; Gray, B. J., Richmond, Virginia; Greene, Miss Anne C., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Greene, Julian Burke, Washington, D. C.; Gregory, Herbert B., Roa- 
noke, Virginia; Guy, John H., Richmond, Virginia. 

Hackley, W. B., Richmond, Virginia; Harris, Malcolm H., West Point, Virginia; 
Heinemann, C. B., Washington, D. C.; Henry E. Huntington Library; Herndon, 
John W., Charlottesville, Virginia; Hiden, Mrs. Henry, Mobile, Alabama; Historical 
and Philosophical Society of Ohio; Hobbes, Mrs. Charles Buxton, Great River, Long 
Island, New York; Hosmer, Miss Mary R., Freeport, Illinois; Howard, John, Rich- 
mond, Virginia; Hubbard, Mrs. Helen Fahnestock, New York, New York; Hunton, 
Eppa IV, Richmond, Virginia; Hutter, Christian S., Jr., Charlottesville, Virginia. 

Illinois Historical Society; Indiana University Library. 

Jackson, Stuart W., Gloucester, Virginia; Jackson, Mrs. Walton Neverson, Rich- 
mond, Virginia; John Carter Brown Library; Johnston, Mrs. Rebecca, Richmond, 
Virginia; Jones, Catesby ap Catesby, Richmond, Virginia; Jones, Mrs. Roy Meri- 
wether, Richmond, Virginia. 

Kane, Mrs. Keith, New York, New York; Keller, Mrs. Otho, Lynchburg, Virginia; 
Kimbrough, Mrs. Raymond, Richmond, Virginia; Kimzey, Herbert B., Cornelia, 
Georgia; Knapp, Mrs. Sarah Thornton Berkeley, Charlottesville, Virginia; Knorr, Mrs. 
Catherine L., Smithfield, Virginia. 

Leake, David H., Richmond, Virginia; Lewis, Addison, Minneapolis, Minnesota; 
Lewis, J. Mitchell, Richmond, Virginia; Louthan, H. T., Richmond, Virginia; Lump- 
> Mrs. C, J., Carlinville, Illinois; Lyne, Miss Cassie Moncure, Atlantic City, New 
ersey. 

Maryland Hall of Records; Mason, George Carrington, Newport News, Virginia; 
Mason, Mrs. Hatley Norton, Richmond, Virginia; Mays, David J., Richmond, Vir- 
ginia; McCabe, E. R. Warner, Charlottesville, Virginia; McGill, John, Washington, 
D.C; McGough, P. J., Santa Barbara, California; McGroarty, William Buckner, 
Alexandria, Virginia; Milburn, Mr. and Mrs. J. Parker, Washington, D. C.; Missouri 
Historical Society; Morton, Mrs. W. S., Farmville, Virginia; Mudd, Richard D., 
Saginaw, Michigan. 
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Nalle, Mrs. James Barbour, Kansas City, Missouri; New England Historic Gene- 
alogical Society; New York Historical Society; North Carolina Department of Archives 
and History; Norwood, Olin, Durham, North Carolina; Nuckolls, E. T., Richmond, 
Virginia. 

Osburn, Mrs. Herbert S., Tappahannock, Virginia. 

Pearson, H. M., Warrenton, Virginia; Pelouze, E. C., Richmond, Virginia; Penn. 
sylvania Historical Society; Peyton, Robert E. IV, Richmond, Virginia; Peyton, Estate 
of the late Robert E.; Pierrepont, Mrs. Alice V. D., Miami, Florida; Pillsbury, Mrs, 
Charles S., Wayzata, Minnesota; Posfay, Mrs. Curry Connally, Newport, Rhode 
Island; Purdy, Mrs. E. M., Keyser, West Virginia. 

Randolph, Wassell, Memphis, Tennessee; Richards, Miss Gertrude B., Richmond, 
Virginia; Robertson, Walter S., Richmond, Virginia; Rollow, Mrs. Edith C., Provo, 
Utah; Rose, Estate of the late Mrs. Charles A.; Runnells, Mrs. Clive, Lake Forest, 
Illinois; Ryland, Miss Elizabeth Hawes, Richmond, Virginia. 

Scott, Miss Katherine, Richmond, Virginia; Shaw, Mrs. Allen T., Rockford, Illinois; 
Shelburne, Robert C., Lynchburg, Virginia; Shelton, J., Washington, D. C.; Skewes, 
H. B., Sacramento, California; Sloan, Mrs. James T., Richmond, Virginia; Sneed, 
Mr. and Mrs. John L., Ashland, Virginia; Society of Colonial Wars in the State of 
Virginia; Sons of the Revolution in the State of Pennsylvania; Speed Museum; Spots- 
wood, Miss Martha, Petersburg, Virginia; Stephenson, Mrs. R. T., Abingdon, Vir 
ginia; Stetson, Mrs. John M., Williamsburg, Virginia; Stirling, Mrs. Charles D., 
New York, New York; Stone, Mrs. H. B., Roanoke, Virginia; Stratton, Miss Nora H,, 
Richmond, Virginia; Sullivan, George H., New York, New York; Swem, Earl Gregg, 
Williamsburg, Virginia. 

Taliaferro, Miss Lucy N., Richmond, Virginia; Taylor, Miss Floyd Brown, Rich- 
mond, Virginia; Tennant, Mrs. W. Brydon, Richmond, Virginia; Torrence, Clayton, 
Richmond, Virginia; Tracy, Mrs. James Hardson, Richmond, Virginia; Tuck, P. F, 
Richmond, Virginia; Tucker, Right Reverend Henry St. George, Richmond, Virginia; 
Tucker, J. Randolph, Richmond, Virginia. 

United Daughters of the Confederacy, Richmond Chapter. 

Valentine Museum; Van Devier, R. B., Akron, Ohio; Virginia Department of 
Conservation and Development; Virginia, University of, Library; Virginia State Bar 
Association; Virginia State Library. 

Walpole Society; Warner, Mrs. Edna, Mahomet, Illinois; Warnock, Estate of the 
late Miss C.; Wharton, James Corotoman, Weems, Virginia; William and Mary Cok 
lege Library; Weaver, Mrs. Edna, Mahomet, Illinois; Weddell, Estate of the late Alex 
ander W.; Wellford, B. Randolph, Richmond, Virginia; White, W. H. Landon, Albe 
marle County, Virginia; Williams, A. D., Richmond, Virginia; Williams, Berkeley, 
Richmond, Virginia; Williams, E. Randolph, Richmond, Virginia; Wisconsin State 
Historical Society; Wood, Miss Edith, Middleton, Kentucky; Wood, Mrs. W. P, 
Richmond, Virginia; Wood, Mrs. Waddy B., Rockville Pike, Maryland; Woodson, 
Miss Frances, Richmond, Virginia; Wooldridge, Miss Ellen, Richmond, Virginia; 
Wurts, J. S., Germantown, Pennsylvania. 

Zabriskie, George A., New York, New York. 
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FROM THE SOCIETY’S COLLECTIONS 


I 
Greenspring and Mannsfield 


Tue various editors of this magazine have attempted from time to time to 
direct the attention of scholars to materials in the custody of the Society 
that might facilitate the study of Virginian architecture. Two celebrated 
colonial mansions — one of seventeenth and the other of eighteenth cen- 
tury origin — are the subjects of the following plates offered in continuation 
of that policy. 

In 1893 the late Cassius F. Lee of Alexandria, Virginia, presented to the 
Society the distinguished collection of manuscripts known as the Ludwell- 
Lee Papers. Included in the donation was an original drawing by Benjamin 
H. Latrobe (1764-1820) showing alterations proposed in 1797 for Green- 
spring, the seventeenth century country-seat of Sir William Berkeley (1606- 
1677) in James City County, Virginia. At the time of Latrobe’s sketch 
Greenspring was owned by William Ludwell Lee (1775-1803), whose 
youthful enthusiasm had promoted a lamentable project to modernize the 
venerable structure. This particular drawing has been reproduced a number 
of times.’ Also in the Ludwell-Lee Papers, however, and completely over- 
looked by researchers, is the floor-plan reproduced herewith. The date and 
authorship are not indicated on the original manuscript, yet even a cursory 
glance shows that it represents the ground-floor or basement arrangement of 
the Berkeley mansion. The plan, almost certainly of late eighteenth century 
provenance, may have been executed as a result of Latrobe’s professional 
survey of the edifice in 1796. Since it fails to show the ground-floor arcade 
that is a prominent feature of Latrobe’s proposed alteration in 1797, 
coupled with the knowledge that the same architect noted in his pocket 
diary in July, 1796, that “the lower story was covered by an arcade which is 
pulled down.’” seems to indicate that the room arrangement is one that 
existed and not a modification proposed by Latrobe to conform with his un- 

1See The Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, 37:2904 (October, 1929), and Messrs. 
Waterman and Barrow’s Domestic Colonial Architecture of Tidewater Virginia (New York and 
London, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1932), p. 13- 


_— from notes supplied by Mr. Charles E. Peterson of Philadelphia. Italics not in the 
original. 
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fulfilled design of 1797. Mr. Thomas T. Waterman’s surmise’ that the 
kitchen was within the main house, and not detached, is borne out by the 
present plan. Among the other significant features that might be noted is 
the staircase arrangement, which provides a clue to the probable placement 
of the main staircase on the floor above. 

The second plate reproduces a photograph discovered in a collection of 
nineteenth century Virginian views presented to the Society by the West 
Chester (Pennsylvania) Historical Society in 1948. This particular photo- 
graph might have remained unidentified had it not carried a manuscript 
notation to the effect that its subject was the “Bernard House, where Gen'l 
Bayard fell.” A brief examination of the sources revealed that General 
George Dashiell Bayard was killed at Fredericksburg, Virginia, on December 
13, 1862. And it soon became obvious that the ruins shown in the photo- 
graph were those of one of Virginia's handsomest eighteenth century estab- 
lishments, Mannsfield, the seat of Mann Page II (1718-?.) and Mann Page 
III (1749-1803) in Spotsylvania County. The house was destroyed by fire 
on April 4, 1863, under circumstances described in the following letter (now 
in the possession of the Virginia Historical Society) written to Mrs. Herbert 
Augustine Claiborne (Mary Anna Maguire) of Richmond on April 8, 1863, 
by Matilda Hamilton of Forest Hill, Spotsylvania County: 

. . » last Saturday Mansfield was burnt, alas our brag place, the only old aristo- 
cratic mansion near us — O war how terrible are thy visitations, & how remote just 
now seems the end. Mr. Bernard [the owner of Mannsfield at the time of the con- 
flagration] is a prisoner in the Yankees hands. Mansfield was burnt owing to the 
carelessness of our own soldiers. A picket guard was there, of Louisianians, who are 
said to be perfectly lawless, & unscrupulous, only one wing is left standing, the furni- 
ture what had not been taken before, & some handsome pictures were saved, some 
of his things are here, but the main part we sent to Belvoir. 


The present photograph of the ruins was apparently taken some years 
after the disaster. The wing mentioned in the letter above is clearly shown, 
offering ample evidence that the architectural conception of Mannsfield 
rivalled that of its more celebrated contemporary, Mount Airy, the Tayloe 
mansion in Richmond County. Mr. Waterman reproduces a Brady photo- 
graph of the ruins in his Mansions of Virginia (Chapel Hill, University of 
North Carolina Press, 1945),* but Brady set his camera up some distance 
from the main pile and thus failed to capture the clarity of detail which 


characterizes the view reproduced herewith. 


3Waterman, op. cit., pp. 11-12. 
4P. 264. = 
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The Reverend John Scott's (1747-1785) certificate of ordination to the diaconate signed 
by Philip Yonge (d. 1783), Bishop of Norwich, on March 25, 1769. Photographed from 
the original document in the Peyton Papers at the Virginia Historical Society. 
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The Reverend John Scott's (1747-1785) certificate of ordination to the priest- 
hood signed by Edmund Keene (1714-1781), Bishop of Chester. Photographed 
from the original document in the Peyton Papers at the Virginia Historical Society. 
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Il 


The Reverend John Scott 


Tue documents reproduced on the following pages recently came into the 
custody of the Society from the estate of the late Robert E. Peyton of 
Richmond. Together with several thousand other pieces they constitute a 
collection which, for purposes of citation, has been entitled the Peyton 
Papers. While these particular items were derived from the aforesaid source 
— mainly, it should be added, through the interest and kindness of Mr. W. 
Welby Beverley — the greater portion of the Peyton Papers was received 
by the Society from Mr. Robert E. Peyton IV of Richmond. An analysis of 
the entire collection will be found in the Librarian’s Annual Report for 
1949. The following three documents have been singled out for reproduc- 
tion as it is believed that no comparable series of manuscripts can now be 
found in any known collection of Virginian family papers. 

John Scott, son of the Reverend James and Sarah (Brown) Scott, was 
born in Prince William County, Virginia, in 1747." An encounter on the 
field of honor — during the course of which his second, strangely enough, 
mortally wounded the challenged party — forced him to flee at the age of 
eighteen years to Scotland, where he matriculated at the University of 
Aberdeen. He received the degree of master of arts in 1768 and in the same 
year, with characteristic aplomb, married without her father’s knowledge 
Elizabeth, the daughter of Thomas Gordon, King’s College (Aberdeen) 
Provost and Professor of Philosophy. Although it was thought by some 
that his gayety and wit unfitted him for the ministry, he applied for orders 
in the Anglican Church. These were confirmed in the documents repro- 
duced on the following pages. His license to preach in Maryland stemmed 
from a friendship with Sir Robert Eden, Governor of the Province, who 
invited him to become his Chaplain at Annapolis. Due to a Tory disposition, 
Scott was compelled to leave Maryland during the Revolutionary conflict and 
retired to Virginia, where he established himself at his plantation of Gor- 
donsdale in Fauquier County. In 1785, when returning from the waters at 
Bath in Berkeley County, he died at Winchester and was buried beneath 
the pulpit in the parish church. 


For a more detailed biographical sketch of the Reverend John Scott see Horace Edwin Hayden's 
Virginia Genealogies (Washington, reprinted, The Rare Book Shop, 1931), pp. 603-615. 
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GENEALOGY 


SAMPSON COOPER 


Alderman of Ripon, Yorkshire, England; and of 
Northumberland County, Virginia 


His Will, with Notes on Some of the Persons Mentioned Therein 
Contributed by Mantua Wooproor Hipen* 


September 29th, 1664! 

Then came Barnaby Jackson Guardian to Samuell Cooper Son of Sampson Cooper 
late of Rippon in the county of Yorke in England and demands letters of adminis- 
tracon on the behalfe of the said Samuell Cooper on the Estate of the said Sampson 
Cooper, letters of administracon accordingly issued in usual form the day and year 
above mentioned. The said Barnaby with George Goodricke entered into recogni- 
zance of 6000 Ibs. tobacco to the Lord proprietary to perform exc. Inventory returned 
last June next. 

This power given to Barnaby Jackson as administrator is made void and null the 
said Barnaby being desirous to lay down his power as Guardian being ancient and 
feeble. 


The above said Sampson Coopers Will vizt 

In the name of God amen. I Sampson Cooper of Rippon in the County of York in 
England Alderman being weake in body but in perfect memory Praised be God do 
make and ordain this to be my last will and testament as followeth. First I do bequeath 
my soul to God who gave it and my body to the Earth from whence it came desiring 
to have Christian and decent burial in the land of Col. John Trussell and in his bury- 
ing place. Also I desire that my loving friends Major George Colclough and Col. 
John Trussell both of this county of Northumberland in Virginia to be overseers of 
this my will, and that they both will be pleased to take care of my son Samuell 
Cooper after my decease and also of all such goods and debts that now doth belong 


*Martha Woodroof Hiden (Mrs. Philip W. Hiden), a member of the Executive Committee 
of the Virginia Historical Society and of the Virginia State Library Board, has been a frequent 
contributor to Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, and other historical publications. It 
is through her unremitting interest that so much has been accomplished by the Virginia State 
Library in the way of obtaining photostats of county records for that institution. 

!This will is recorded in the Hall of Records, Annapolis, Liber 1, folios 209-212, and the copy 
oe here is from a photostat of the Maryland mene the will. The will is also of record in 
oo County, Virginia, Book 15, page 33, since Sampson Cooper, the testator, died 

ere. 
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unto me, and that all such debts they shall find to be due and belong to me in this 
country of Virginia I desire that they use their utmost endeavors from time to time 
to receive into their custody and send for England, and for all such goods and wares 
as is at present by me I desire they may be sold to the best profit and advantage 
excepting those gifts and legacies that I have given out of them, also it is my will 
that my son Samuell be sent for England this next shipping and that he carry with 
him all such tobaccos of mine that can possible be received and when he my son 
Samuell cometh for England that then he bind himself an apprentice unto Mr. Samuell 
Cole Silkeman at the Sign of the Three Pigeons in the Poultry in London; also my 
will is that my wife Bridgett Cooper and Mr. John Connyers of Rippon do make a 
finall end with Mr. Cillegible) and that they pay him what I owe him out of what 
tobaccos that my son carryeth with him for England; also it is my will during the 
time that my son Samuell shall stay in this country that in no wise these my overseers 
let him live at Hugh Lee’s house nor that Hugh Lee at no time hereafter do meddle 
or have aught to do with any of my Eestate in this Collony nor any part thereof. Now 
concerning my legacies, first I give and bequeath unto my son Samuell Cooper five 
acres and a half of meadowland lying near Rippon in a place called Sinkburyrings 
that I bought of Mr. Gregory Paulgrave. Idem I do give unto my son Jonathan 
Cooper the Close of meadowland at Maudsland over against the west end of the 
chapel being about two acres, it being called Coatestoole Close. I give more unto 
my son Jonathan one acre of meadowland that I bought of Mr. Edward Wright and 
his brother Nicholas and of Miles Smith it being three roods joining to the former 
five acres and a half. Idem one rood more I give unto my son Jonathan lately in the 
occupation of Alderman Warwick and one rood more I give unto him in the field 
near unto Leonard Pick of gill (?) hath the same quantity of ground, one rood lying 
upon the south side of mine and his butteth upon Mrs. Jefferson on the west, so 
this rood and the former three roods maketh up the acres for Jonathan in Swillmier- 
ings. Idem I give unto Jonathan my son more one little Close near unto Mr. Jennings 
his house near unto a lane called the Prestlane now in the occupation of Thomas 
Day which Close I bought of Francis Phimland and Thomas his son. Idem I give 
unto Samuell and Jonathan my sons the House, Garden and Orchard at allhallows 
gate in Rippon with all the appurtenances thereto belonging jointly and severally 
desiring God to bless them and that they both agree and serve the Lord. Idem I give 
unto my wife Bridgett the full and utmost sum of the third part of my house and 
land which can be made of it during her natural life desiring my wife and children 
to see all my due debts paid unto everyman which is no great sums, Idem I do give 
unto Mr. George Collough my best pair of gloves with silver and gold fringe. Idem 
I do give unto Col. John Trussell my best suit of clothes of Spanish cloth the coat and 
breeches trimmed with silk and gold buttons. Idem I do give unto Captain John Rogers 
and to Mr. William Presley each of them a pair of Cordivan gloves perfumed. Idem 
I do give unto Mr. David Lindsay Minister a book called Roams Masterpiece. Idem 
I do to William Bedlam my landlord two shirts which be not bound at the hand 
wrists. Idem I do give to his wife Elizabeth a long pin(?) cusnet(?) standing in 
the romm where I lodge. Idem I do give to young William Bedlam six pair of band 
strings three pair of one sort and three of another, and the like quantity of band 
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strings I give to Hanna Fountlin [Franklin?]. I do also give to Thomas Haselridge 
one pair of old black breeches, it is my will that my two sons Samuell and Jonathan 
and my wife Bridgett be executors jointly of this my will and that Mr. Nicholas 
Kitchin and Mr. Anthony Branitwite Alderman be overseers of my sons and this 
my last will with my loving friend Mr. Cork of London Silkman, and concerning 
the wares that be in my shop and in Mr. Bruntwhites custody or in any place else 
that they be all called in and made sale of to the most advantage and the produce put 
forth for the good of my wife and two sons and that to be equally divided when they 
come to age and after two years that my son Samuel] with the assistance of my good 
friend Mr. Cork provide Jonathan my son a master. Idem I give the ring that now 
I wear on my finger to my son Samuell also it is my will that Major George Collough 
and Col. John Trussell and my son Samuell administrators of all my estate in this 
Country of Virginia by virtue of which administrator they use all careful means to 
recover my debts in this colony and to send what they receive for England with my 
son Samuel] the next shipping and the rest that shall be left in the country to send 
home the year following as they shall have advice and order from my wife and over- 
seers in England to ratify and approve all this my will I have to the truth put my 
hand and seal this 11th day of August anno dmi 1659. 


The mark of Sampson Cooper Sampson Cooper Seal 


Signed, sealed in the presence of us, William Bedlam, The mark of Thomas Hasel- 
ridge, The mark of Hanna Franckling, John Trussell. 


Thus under this will was written this 12th of August 1659 was two words — under- 
lined by the appointment of Sampson Cooper that is to say (lately) and (my land- 
lord) which day above written — 

Sampson Cooper did set his hand again this will being in better memory than he 
was before and it was again witnessed by these parties— John Trussell, William 


Bedlam, The mark of Thomas Haselridge. 
20th February 1659. This will was proved in open court to be the last will and 
testament of the said Sampson Cooper by the oaths of William. [End of photostat 


copy]. 


Barnaby Jackson (guardian of Samuel, son of Sampson Cooper; and for 
awhile administrator of Sampson Cooper's estate in behalf of the said Sam- 
uel) appears from records to have been a prominent resident of St. Mary’s in 
Maryland, who had interests, as did so many Marylanders, in Northumber- 
land County, Virginia. Jackson appears as having been transported to Mary- 
land in November, 1638, with several other persons, “at the charge of the 
Vicountess Falkland,” probably Elizabeth Cary, Vicountess Falkland, an 
ardent Roman Catholic. (Maryland Historical Magazine, Volume 5, page 
167). Barnaby Jackson in a petition presented to the Provincial Court of 
Maryland, March 3, 1664/5, stated that he had taken into his home Samuel, 
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son of Sampson Cooper, deceased, the said Sampson Cooper having been 
“your petitioner's former acquaintance and neer Countryman” (Archives 
of Maryland, Volume XLIX: Provincial Court (4) 1663-1666, page 399). 
From this statement we discover that Barnaby Jackson was a Yorkshireman 
and had known Sampson Cooper before their coming to this country. 
Barnaby Jackson married Margaret, daughter of George Goodrick (circa 
1600-1673.) who settled in Maryland in 1654 (Maryland Historical Maga- 
zine, Volume 3, page 164. That Jackson’s wife was Margaret, daughter of 
George Goodrick, is attested by a land warrant, July 4, 1657, Land Office 
of Maryland, Annapolis, Liber 4, folio 22). We have discovered that 
Goodrick was also an old Yorkshire family; therefore we have in Cooper, 
Jackson and Goodrick a trinity of Yorkshiremen closely associated after 
coming to the colonies of Virginia and Maryland. Barnaby Jackson died in 
the Spring of the year 1670 (see abstract of his will, Maryland Calendar of 
Wills, Volume I, page 53). 

The above will was secured from the Hall of Records, Annapolis, Mary- 
land, but it is also recorded in Northumberland County, Virginia (Book 
15, page 33), since the testator died there. 

Ripon, the English home of Sampson Cooper is a town in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, 214 miles northwest of London, situated at the con- 
fluence of the river Ure with the Laver and the Skell. It owed its existence 
to the monastery founded there in 661 a.v., of which St. Wilfred became 
the first abbot. The famous cathedral dates from the twelfth century. In 
1604, Ripon was given a charter of incorporation and thereafter was gov- 
erned by a mayor, twelve aldermen and twenty-four councillors. That the 
aldermanic function was of some importance may be inferred from the fact 
that Sampson Cooper is careful in his will to thus describe himself. 

The people living in England that he mentions are untraced, and no 
attempt at identifying them has been made. There has however been 
some effort to find out about the citizens of Northumberland County whom 
he names and the facts given below are the results of those efforts. 

The first person named in the will is Colonel John Trussell. In the list 
of the living taken in Virginia on February 16th, 1623/4, among those at 
West and Shirley Hundred occurs the name of John Trussell. (Hotten’s 
“Original Lists,” page 170). In Mr. Thomas Pawlett’s “Muster of West and 
Shirley Hundred” taken January 22nd, 1624/5, is John Trussell, aged 19, 
who came in the “Southampton” 1622 (Id. page 207). He seems to have 
lived for awhile in Elizabeth City County, but by January 1644/5 had 
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established himself in Northumberland County (William and Mary Col- 
lege Quarterly, 2nd Series, Volume 21, pages 161-162). He was active in 
the affairs of the county, being vestryman, justice, and Burgess. His widow 
obtained letters of administration on his estate February 20th, 1659/60 
(Virginia Colonial Abstracts, Volume 20, page 86). His son Robert sur- 
vived him (Id.) 

Major General Colclough, the other person appointed “overseer” of the 
will, was also a prominent Northumbrian, being a Burgess in 1658. In 
1654, the owners of several British boats trading regularly to Virginia peti- 
tioned the Council and Lord Protector for a warrant, which they later ob- 
tained, authorizing them to carry certain commodities to Virginia; one of 
the owners was a John Colclough. (Virginia Magazine of History and 
Biography, Volume 18, pages 47-48). In January, 1654/5, the owners 
of the ship “Charles,” namely, John Jeffreys, Thomas Colclough and 
Thomas Potter, petitioned the Council to grant a commission to Samuel 
Cooper, master of the said ship “Charles,” which “for divers years past” had 
traded to Virginia, to surprise such vessels as he found trading there con- 
trary to the Act of Parliament of October 3rd, 1650 (Id. pages 49-50). Be- 
fore the county court of Northumberland in 1657, Ursula, then the wife 
of Major George Colclough and widow of (2) Colonel John Mottrom and 
of (1) Mr. Richard Thompson, deposed as follows: “All the money I had 
when I married was £158-2s-8d which my brother John paid my brother 
Thomas Colclough’s man for my husband’s use” (Virginia Colonial Ab- 
stracts, Volume 19, page 25). From the above, Major George Colclough 
had a brother Thomas. It is likely that he is the same person who was part 
owner of the ship “Charles.” It is also likely that the John Colclough, part 
owner of other vessels in the Virginia trade was a third brother. Ursula lived 
about three years after her deposition, for in 1660, or early in 1661, Major 
Colclough married Elizabeth Willoughby, second wife and later the widow 
of Simon Overzee whose first wife Sarah Thoroughgood had been buried 
October 9th, 1658 (Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, Volume 
36, page 298). Major Colclough died in 1662, whereupon his widow 
married Isaac Allerton, Jr. (Virginia Colonial Abstracts, Volume 19, page 
25). The marital “turnover” in seventeenth century Virginia for both 
sexes was rapid and often confusing to follow. 

Though there are numerous references to Mr. Hugh Lee in Mr. Beverley 
Fleet’s Virginia Colonial Abstracts, Volumes 2, 19 and 20, which are ab- 
stracts of Northumberland County records, no facts are related that explain 
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why Sampson Cooper should so flatly prohibit his son’s living in Hugh 
Lee’s house and Hugh Lee’s having “aught to do with any of my estate.” 

Captain John Rogers, another of Sampson Cooper’s friends, was a vestry- 
man of Chicacoan Parish in 1655 (Id., Volume 2, page 64) serving in this 
capacity with Colonel John Trussell and Mr. Hugh Lee. In 1656 he was 
a justice of Northumberland County and in 1665 a churchwarden. In the 
latter year he deposed he was 45 years of age. Prior to 1670, he married 
Ann, widow of (2) Mr. Francis Clay and of (1) Mr. John Temple CId., 
Volume 20, page 51). 

Mr. William Presley, who like Captain Rogers was to receive a pair of 
Cordovan leather gloves perfumed, was the son of William Presley, Sr., 
whose will dated August 15th, 1650, was proved January 20th, 1656/7. 
The father had been in Northumberland from its organization as a county, 
representing it in the House of Burgesses in 1647, and for generations the 
family maintained its leadership in the community. The supremacy of 
Cordovan leather was so generally conceded that the English word “cord- 
wainer,” or shoemaker, is derived from Cordovan. 

The Reverend Mr. David Lyndsay came from Scotland to the Northern 
Neck of Virginia and lived there probably fifteen years dying in 1667 CIbid., 
Volume 20, page 114). In 1655 he charged one of his parishioners with 
sorcery and witchcraft, a rather unusual charge in Virginia (Ibid., Volume 
2, page 69). The twenty-four jurymen decided some of the charges had 
been sustained and ordered that the man receive ten lashes on his bare 
back and depart the country within two months. The legacy to the Reverend 
David of Roam’s Masterpiece is puzzling for whether the first word is the 
name of the author or part of the title has not been discovered. 

William Bedlam “my !andlord,” also a devisee of Sampson Cooper's, 
was a headright for Mr. John Mottrom in 1650 (Cavaliers and Pioneers, 
page 198). In 1651, Elizabeth Bedlam, his wife, deposed she was thirty 
years of age (Virginia Colonial Abstracts, Volume 2, page 84). On March 
4th, 1653/4, Hugh Lee gave a heifer to William Bedlam, Jr. (Id., page 
124). In 1658, William Bedlam deposed that he was thirty-five years of 
age (Ibid., Volume 19, page 6). 

William Bedlam Jr. and Hannah Fountlin received the same bequest for 
what reason we do not know. Band strings was the name given to the ties 
that held together the large ruffs or collars sometimes called bands which 
were worn in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The copy of this 


will recorded in Northumberland County has the name Hannah Franklin 
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instead of Hannah Fountlin, so she is likely identical with the Hannah 
Franklin who witnessed the will. She may also be the Hannah who in 1698 
was the wife of Henry Franklin of Northumberland (Id., page 51). 

Thomas Hazelrigg, also a devisee of Sampson Cooper's will, was at this 
time a resident of Northumberland. Between 1656 and 1663 he married 
Mrs. Ann Compton, a widow and the mother of a minor son John Compton 
(Id., page 26). He later moved into Westmoreland where, in 1675, he 
deposed that he was sixty years of age (Westmoreland County Deeds, 
Patents etc., 1665-1677, page 223). He was survived by sons James and 
William (Id., page 185, Ibid., O. B. 1675/6-1688/9, page 173). 

This will is interesting in affording us a picture of a wealthy British mer- 
chant of the seventeenth century in export trade. He divided his time be- 
tween England and Virginia, retaining his position as an alderman of Ripon, 
but staying in Virginia long enough to dispose of his stock and be on friendly 
terms with the prominent people in the county. His costly wardrobe of 
fine woolen suits trimmed with gold buttons and gloves trimmed with gold 
and silver fringe shows that he appreciated the business value of a good ap- 
pearance and “did well by himself.” 

His devise to Elizabeth Bedlam is the only one not readily clear, both 
the Annapolis and Northumberland County copies of the will having this 
word partially illegible. The word was probably “cabinet,” which was used 
as a storage place for both goods and papers. Much “paperwork,” as we say, 
had to be done by British merchants dealing in Virginia since all purchases 
made by the planters were paid for in tobacco and usually stayed on the 
merchant’s books until the next crop of tobacco became marketable. Chests 
were the most common piece of furniture during the seventeenth century for 
storage purposes but in Europe, cabinets also came into use about this time. 
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A CLAIBORNE-THOMPSON-FOSTER FAMILY 
CONNECTION 


Contributed by Georcr Harrison Sanrorp Kinc* 


One of the most interesting problems in Virginia family history presented 
for solution is one which appears in Claiborne family tradition to the effect 
that “. . . Coln. Thomas Claiborne left a very numerous progeny by three 
wives — tradition says twenty-seven children.”’ Though the tradition of 
three marriages for Thomas Claiborne apparently has been factually re- 
duced to one marriage;* yet as years go by every now and then some bit of 
evidence is brought to light disclosing the name of another of Thomas 
Claiborne’s children; though by no means have twenty-seven children been 
found! The Thomas Claiborne in question was Thomas Claiborne (born 
December 16, 1680; died August 16, 1732.) of “Sweet Hall,” King William 
County, who married circa 1700, Ann Fox (born May 20, 1684; died May 
4, 1733), daughter of Henry and Ann (West) Fox. When Mr. W. G. 
Stanard published his genealogy of the Claiborne family in 1894 (Virginia 
Magazine of History and Biography, Volume 1, pages 313 et seq and 436 
et seq) he named six children, as proved, of Thomas and Ann (Fox) Clai- 
borne, viz: (1.) Thomas Claiborne (1704-1735), of Stafford County; died 
unmarried; (2) Leonard Claiborne married Martha Burnel (1701-1720); 
(3) William Claiborne, married a lady whose name is unknown; (4) 
Nathaniel Claiborne (circa 1716-circa 1756/7, married Jane Cole; (5) Ber- 

*George Harrison Sanford King, of Fredericksburg, is one of the most indefatigable investi- 
gators in the field of Virginia genealogy. He has given much time to research in county records 
and to locating family Bible records, tombstone inscriptions in long since abandoned family ceme- 
teries, and original family papers (letters, diaries, etc.) which constitute invaluable source material 
for the accurate study of family history. Mr. King has been a frequent contributor, both of com- 
piled genealogies “a copies and abstracts of original documentary material to the Virginia Maga- 
zine of History and Biography, Tyler's Historical and Genealogical Quarterly Magazine, and 
William and Mary Quarterly, Second Series. 

We find this statement made as early as the year 1844 in notes on his family made by Herbert 
Augustine Claiborne (1819-1902). These notes are written on leaves in the back of an ancient 
manuscript volume containing the “Journal of William Black,” now in the collections of the 
Virginia Historical Society. For a description of the manuscript volume and its notes on the 
Claiborne family see Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, Volume 56, page 340, note 7. 
The tradition of Thomas Claiborne’s three marriages and twenty-seven children was, though he 
questioned it, incorporated by William G. Stanard in his genealogy of the Claiborne family, 
published Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, Volume I, page 318. 

2See Torrence, Winston of Virginia and Allied Families, page 302 footnote. 
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nard Claiborne married a Mrs. Poythress whose maiden name was Ravens- 
croft; (6) Augustine Claiborne (1721-1787) married Mary Herbert. In 
addition to these six children it is not improbable that a certain Daniel 
Claiborne (circa 1710/20-1790)) of King William and Lunenburg Counties 
may also have been a son of Thomas and Ann (Fox) Claiborne (see Virginia 
Magazine of History and Biography, Volume 2, page 216; and Torrence 
Winston of Virginia and Allied Families, page 303 footnote). 

In addition to the six (probably seven) children of Thomas and Ann 
(Fox) Claiborne named above, we now accept four others as having been 
their children, viz: (1) James Claiborne of Amelia County who died in 
1755;° (2) Frances Claiborne, whom we have been unable to trace farther 
than one single mention of her name;* (3) Sarah Claiborne (born 1713; 
died 1777) married Joseph Thompson (1703-1764) and went to Goochland, 
later Albemarle County; and (4) Martha Claiborne. 

Several years ago we were fortunate in locating a most interesting family 
paper whose statements bear every evidence of authenticity. A certified 


3Will of James Claiborne of Amelia County, dated July 6, 1753, probated June 26, 1755, leaves 
whole estate to brother Augustine Claiborne and he is named sole executor. At the proving of the 
will the record states that “Leonard Claiborne, Heir at Law, to the said James Chiborne being 
present and consenting thereto.” (Amelia County records) Leonard Claiborne who appears as 
‘Heir at Law” was the oldest living brother of the testator, James Claiborne. 

4Will of Thomas Claiborne of Stafford County, dated October 23, 1735; probated January 13, 
1735 [1735/6], directs that his body be interred beside the body of his father; to brother Billy 
Claiborne, under age, four negroes; loving brothers Augustine and James Claiborne; sister Frances 
Claiborne; brother Nathaniel Claiborne, whole and sole executor; brother Augustine Claiborne 
when he arrives to 21 years of age; friends Captain Peter Hedgeman and William Henry Sterrett 
(Stafford County records, Will Book 1727-1748, page 186). Thomas Claiborne’s direction that 
his body be interred beside that of his father was carried out and his tomb may still be seen today 
in the old family cemetery at “Sweet Hall,” King William County (see Virginia Magazine of 
History and Biography, Volume 1, page 319.) 

5At Goochland County Court, February 1739, Frances Woodson appeared according to recog- 
nizance given yt her husband, Benjamin Woodson; the witnesses cae examined the Court 
are of opinion she is not guilty as an accessory with Patrick Napier, Rene Napier and Robert 
Forbes in forcibly taking away or unlawfully concealing Martha Claiborne, an infant [i.e. under 
legal age] under the guardianship of Joseph Thompson, and it is ordered that she be acquitted 
(Goochland County records, Order Book 4, page 452). In that this Martha Claiborne was under 
the guardianship of Joseph Thompson (who married Sarah Claiborne — see statement above) 
we consider it not at all improbable that the said Martha Claiborne was a younger sister of Mrs. 
Frances (Claiborne) Thompson; and after the deaths of her parents Cher tether Thomas Claiborne 
died in August 1732; her mother Mrs. Ann [Fox] Claiborne died in May 1733) lived with her 
brother-in-law Joseph Thompson and his wife, Frances (Claiborne) Thompson; going with them 
when they went to Goochland, later Albemarle County. 

There is a tradition that this Martha Claiborne married Patrick Napier. The names of several 
of the children of Patrick Napier and his wife Martha are certainly significant of a connection 
with the Claiborne family. The will of Patrick Napier, of Albemarle County, dated Janu 
1773, probated March Court for Albemarle, 1775, names wife Martha; sons Thomas, Richard, 
Patrick, Rene and Joseph Fox Claiborne; daughters Mary Perrin Napier, Elizabeth Claiborne 
Napier, and Ann Fox Napier; brother Rene Napier (Albemarle County records, Will Book 


No. 2 [1752-1785], page 323). 
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copy, in photostat, of this paper was generously given us by Mr. Alfred 
Vance, of St. Louis, Missouri, a great-great-grandson of George Thompson 
(born February 12, 1748, O.S. February 23, 1749, N.S.; died March 22, 
1834) who wrote the said paper and signed it October 8, 1823. While the 
original of the paper cannot now be located, Mr. Vance owns a copy thereof 
made in 1880 from the original by his grandmother Mrs. Susan Preston 
Vance (born October 5, 1821) wife of Morgan Vance, and daughter of 
George Claiborne Thompson (born April 30, 1778) and his third wife, 
Sarah Simpson Hart; the said George Claiborne Thompson being the only 
surviving child of the writer of the paper, George Thompson (1749-1834) 
and his wife, Rebecca Burton. This valuable and interesting family docu- 
ment as given below is a transcription of the certified photostat copy in our 


possession. 


“Literal copy of a paper written by Col. George Thompson of Mercer Co. [Ken- 
tucky]. Found among his papers at Shawanee Springs and copied by his grand-daugh- 
ter Susan P. Vance — 1880. 

George Thompson who lives at Shawanee Springs moved to this place, 20th May 
1792. 

The said Geo Thompson was born on the north fork of James River (called the 
Rivanna River) in Virginia on 12th Feb 1748 —O.S. now Feb. 23rd 1749.6 

The sd George Thompson’s grandfather on the fathers side was Col Roger Thomp- 


son of Blackwell Neck, Hanover Co. Va. His wife was of the name of Foster.’ 


6Joseph Thompson (father of George Thompson, the writer of this paper) on leaving Hanover 
County settled on lands in that part of Goochland County which, in 1744, became Albemarle 
County. When Fluvanna County was formed in 1777 (about twelve years after Joseph Thomp- 
son’s death) from Albemarle County, the Thompson home fell within the county ob Fluvanna, 
not far from the present town of Palmyra. 

7The ancestor of this family was evidently Roger Thompson who appears in remaining records 
designated first as captain and later colonel; doubtless offices held by fim in the military estab- 
lishment of New Kent County, later Hanover County. Roger Thompson appears as High 
Sheriff, 1705 and 1706, and Justice of the Peace, 1714 and 1720, of New Kent County. His 
home was in the upper part of New Kent County which, in 1704, was set off as St. Paul’s Parish, 
becoming in 1721 rok ee County. Roger Thompson served as a vestryman of St. Paul’s Parish, 
New Kent, 1718-1721, and St. Paul’s Parish, Hanover, 1721-1737, par church warden in the 
latter in 1724. He appears to have been holding land in St. Paul's Parish as late as 1739. Roger 
Thompson was one oF the first Justices of the Peace for Hanover County, May 1721, and was 
High Sheriff of Hanover, 1723. 

nfortunately the destruction of the New Kent and Hanover County records prevents our 
obtaining any information relative to the Thompson family from those sources. Doubtless Martha 
Thompson (wife of Colonel James Taylor [1675-1729] of King and Queen, later Caroline, 
County) was of this family. (For reference to this Taylor-Thompson marriage see Virginia Maga- 
zine of Hi and Biography, Volume 10, page 372.) 

The “Miss Foster,” whom te Thompson states was the wife of Colonel Roger Thompson, 
though we cannot at this present time positively identify her, was certainly a member of the 
family of that name long resident in New Kent County whose ancestor Colonel Joseph Foster 
(a nephew of Captain William Bassett I) settled in New Kent County, was High Sheriff, 1687, 
and represented that ang A the House of Bur, 1688, 1696, 1700-02 and 1704; was 
lieutenant colonel of New Kent County militia and for many years a vestryman, and warden, 
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The said George Thompson's grandfather on the mother’s side was Col. Thomas 
Claiborne, who lived at Sweet Hall, in King William Co. Va. His wife was of the 
name of Fox.’ 

The eldest son of Col R. Thompson named Joseph, married the eldest daughter of 
Col. Thomas Claiborne, named Sarah. 

Joseph Thompson was born in the year 1703 and died in 1764.° 

Sarah Claiborne was born in 1713 and died 1777. 

They were the father and mother of George Thompson, and had ten children, 
names as follows: Joseph, Mary, Frances, Ann Fox, Ann Claiborne, Elizabeth, Roger, 
George, Leonard, and John. 

Col Roger Thompson of Blackwell Neck, by one wife nee Miss Foster [had] 
twenty [children] —Col Thomas Claiborne of Sweet Hall had by one wife Miss 
Fox twenty children. Each of them raised seventeen children to be men and women." 


of St. Peter’s Parish. Colonel Foster built, sometime prior to 1700, “The Castle” (formerly known 
as “Foster’s Castle”) on the Pamunkey River, which is yet standing. Colonel Joseph Foster died 
about 1715 leaving descendants. 

(For references to Thompson see Vestry Book of St. Paul's Parish . . . 1706-1786; edited by 
C. G. Chamberlayne; Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, Volume 2, page 9; William 
and Mary Quarterly, 1st Series, Volume 8, page 277; and Executive Journals i the Council of 
Virginia, Volume itt page 544 and Volume IV, page 34. For Foster see Vestry Book and Register 
of St. Peter's Parish . . . 1684-1786; edited by G. C. Chamberlayne; Winston of Virginia and 
Allied Families, edited by Clayton Torrence, page 347; Tyler, Encyclopaedia of Virginia Biography, 
Volume I, page 238; Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, Volume 42, pages 298 et seq. 

8Thomas Claiborne (1680-1732) of Sweet Hall, King William County, married Ann Fox 
(1684-1733), daughter of Henry and Ann (West) Fox. See George H. S. King’s “Memorial 
to Henry Fox, Gentleman of . . . King William County, Virginia” in Tyler's Quarterly Historical 
and Genealogical Magazine, Volume 21, pages 217 et seq.; and Torrence’s Winston of Virginia 
and Allied Families, pages 309 et seq. (for Fox) and pages 293 et seq. (for Claiborne). 

9Joseph Thompson (1703-1764) was named in the first Commission of the Peace for Albe- 
marle my ualifying to his office as a Justice of the Peace, February 1744/5; he was first 
High Sheriff of Albemarle qualifying to his commission February 18, 1745/6 (with William 
Cabell and Patrick Napier his securities); and was captain of militia, June 27, 1745 (Albemarle 
County records, Order Book 1744-1748, pages 1, 2 and 32). 

The will of Joseph Thompson, of Albemarle County; dated October 23, 1763; probated Albe- 
marle County, April Court 1765; names wife Sarah Thom ; daughter Frances; sons Roger, 
George, Leonard and John Thompson (Leonard and John being testator’s two youngest sons); 
granddaughter Sarah Claiborne Woodson; Executors, wife Sarah, my brother George Thompson, 
and my sons Roger and George Thompson. Witnesses to the will: Patrick Napier, Wiliam 
Payne, Mary Paine (Albemarle County records, Will Book No. 2 [1752-1785], page 177). 

10This district of Blackwell’s Neck, Hanover County, is referred to several times in Vestry 
Book of St. Paul’s Parish . . . 1706-1786; edited by C. G. Chamberlayne. 

We have no means (in the absence of Hanover County records) of verifying George Thomp- 
son’s statement that his paternal grandparents had twenty children, seventeen of whom lived to 
maturity; nor have we any means (in the absence of King William County records and destruction 
of the will of Thomas Claiborne) of verifying George Thompson’s statement that his maternal 
grandparents, Thomas and Ann (Fox) Claiborne, likewise had twenty children, seventeen of 
whom lived to maturity. It is, however, interesting to compare this statement (made in October 
1823 by a grandson of Thomas and Ann [Fox] Claiborne) that Thomas Claiborne “had by one 
Wife, Miss Fox, twenty children . . . ,” with the traditional statement made in 1844 by Herbert 
A. Claiborne (a great-grandson of Thomas and Ann [Fox] Claiborne), that this Thomas Claiborne 
had twenty-seven children by three marriages. We can but wonder what as yet undiscovered 
items of evidence will finally disclose about the actual number of the children (and their names) 
of this Thomas Claiborne fudtpesent and his wife, Ann Fox (1684-1733). 
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George Thompson on 6th Dec. 1773 married Rebecca Burton, daughter of Capt 
Wm Burton who married a daughter of Col John Cobb who married a daughter of 
John Addison who was brother to Joseph Addison the Poet. 

I know very little of the family of Capt Wm Burton.'! He was an honorable 
gentleman of good character, lived on James River at a place in Albemarle Co. called 
Buffaloe. Geo Thompson and Rebecca his wife had a son born on Wednesday about 
sun set 29th Nov 1775 — his name was Samuel. He died on Friday following. 

They had another son George Claiborne born on Thursday about one hour by sun 
in the evening 30 April 1778. Rebecca Thompson departed this life 21st May 1778. 

I am now writing 8th Oct 1823 Shawanee Springs. 

This paper is intended for my two grandsons George Madison Thompson and 
Wm Thompson. Each of them is to copy this account and keep it as coming from 
their grandfather, who loves them very much as also the rest of his grandchildren 
and hopes they may be happy in this world, live and die Christians and be happy 
in eternity. 

I pray that all my grandchildren may have good tempers, be kind to everybody, but 
particularly to those they may have power over, be kind to their poor negroes. 

This is the wish and prayer of 

[Signed] G. Tuompson 


Col. Roger Thompson and Col. Thomas Claiborne were very rich. They were my 
grandfathers. My Father, Col. Joseph Thompson, was six feet two inches high, 
weight about 200 — had more activity and strength than almost any man on earth. 
My Mother was middle size, uncommonly handsome. GT.” 


The following certification appears on the reverse of this photostat by Alfred Vance, 
4399 McPherson Avenue, St. Louis 8, Missouri. 


I, Alfred Vance, do hereby make affidavit that on the other side of this sheet is a 
photostatic copy of a paper in the handwriting of my grandmother, Susan Preston 
Vance, with whose handwriting I am thoroughly familiar. The original, from which 
the photostat on the opposite side of this sheet was made, has been shown to the 


notary public before whom this affidavit is made. 
[Signed] ALrrep Vance 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 13th day of June 1945. My commission 


expires the 27th day of Nov. 1948. 
Henry P. Baunsen, N.P. 


This was Captain William Burton (1720?-1778) of Goochland and Albemarle Counties; 
son of Robert and Priscilla (Farrar) Burton. Captain William Burton married Rebecca, daughter 
of John Cobbs, of Goochland, Albemarle and Buckingham Counties. John Cobbs married Su- 
sannah, whose surname extensive research has so far failed to disclose. For a full discussion of 
the Burton and Cobbs families and their connections see Francis Burton Harrison’s Burton Chron- 
icles of Colonial Virginia . . . pages 281 et seq. and page 364. 
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CORKER-ROBINSON-MOSELEY-COCKROFT 
CONNECTION 


By G. Anprews Moriarty* 


In Colonial Surry, by John B. Boddie Esq., recently published, there is 
some account of John Corker and his son, Capt. William Corker, both 
prominent early inhabitants of Surry County. John was first at Jamestown 
and was a Burgess in 1633, 1643, 1644/5, and 1645 to 1652. From 1645- 
1653 he was Clerk of the House. On 10 February, 1636/7, he patented 
six acres in James Island (Nugent's Cavaliers and Pioneers, p. 81). On 20 
March, 1657, he patented eleven hundred and fifty acres in Surry on the 
South side of the James River and the head of Gray’s Creek at Ware Neck 
Cib., p. 374). 

His son, Capt. William Corker, was Burgess from Surry Side for James 
City in 1655/56 and was Captain of the militia. On 10 June, 1654, he pur- 
chased from Lieut- Thomas Rolfe one hundred and fifty acres in Surry be- 
tween Smith’s Fort, Old Field, and the Devil’s Woodyard and the swamp, 
being land due to Rolfe by gift from the Indian King (Surry Deeds, Book 
II, p. 54). He married the widow of Capt. John White, Burgess from James 
City in 1641. William Corker, by his will of September, 1677, bequeathed 
to his children Susanna, wife of George Branch of Surry, Judith, wife of 
William Clay and Mary, wife of Thomas Jordan (Boddie op. cit.). 

There can be little doubt that Mrs. White was a second wife and that 
William Corker married first, in 1649/50, Susanna, daughter of Mrs. 
William Moseley, by her first husband, Arthur Blackmore, who was a Mer- 
chant Adventurer, living in Delft, Holland. Arthur Blackmore was a mem- 
ber of the gentle family of Blackmore, whose pedigree appears in the Visi- 
tation of Cheshire for 1615. 

Susanna, daughter of Ralph Burnet, citizen and draper of London, who 
lived in the parish of St. Benet Fink, was baptized there on 7 Dec., 1695. 
She married first, Arthur Blackmore and had by him an only child, a 
daughter named Susanna. Arthur Blackmore died between 1 May, 1632, 
and 30 April, 1633, and his widow married very soon after, certainly before 


*Mr. Moriarty is a member, and frequent contributor to the publications, of Virginia Historical 
Society and New England Historic Genealogical Society. 
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22 December, 1634, William Moseley, also an English Merchant Adven- 
turer, living in Delft. On the latter date, as husband of Susanna, he was 
sued by the widow of Cornelius Michielsz van Ring for the rent of a house 
in Delft, rented by her late husband Arthur Blackmore from 1 May, 1632-30 
April, 1633, and judgment was entered for the plaintiff. William Moseley 
later removed to Rotterdam, where he was Steward (Schaftmeester)) of the 
English House on 13 August, 1643. Late in July or early in August, 1649, 
he emigrated to Virginia and settled at Lower Norfolk, where he appears on 
30 November, 1649. His will of 29 June, 1655, was recorded 15 August, 
1655 (cf. McIntosh, Lower Norfolk Wills, p. 16). William and Susanna 
Moseley had issue William and Arthur. Arthur was certainly born in Hol- 
land, as later he was compelled to naturalize himself in Virginia. 

Susanna Burnet had a younger sister Elizabeth, baptized at St. Benet Fink 
6 January, 1612/3; she married another Merchant Adventurer. William 
Cockcroft, who was at one time the Treasurer of the Merchant Adventurers 
in Holland. He died at Rotterdam before 7 July, 1653, leaving three chil- 
dren, William, Elizabeth and Magdalen. His wife Elizabeth was alive on 
14 August, 1649, but she apparently died before her husband. On 7 July, 
1653, administration on the estate of Elizabeth Cockcroft, “late of parts 
beyond the seas,” was granted in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury to her 
sister, Hester Burnet (bapt. 24 April, 1614, at St. Benet Fink), who was 
also made curatrix of her three children, William, Elizabeth and Mary CP. 
P. C. Admons). William went to Virginia, where he joined his Moseley 
relatives in Lower Norfolk. He is named in the will of William Moseley as 
“my cosen William Cockcroft.” He lived on the Eastern Branch of the 
Elizabeth River and his will, dated 20 January, 1686/7, was proved 21 
February, 1686/7. He names his children William, Sarah, Jehue, Thomas 
and John and his cousin William Moseley (McIntosh op. cit., p. 103). 


Susanna Blackmore, the only daughter of Susanna (Burnet.) Moseley by 
her first husband, Arthur Blackmore, married in Holland another English 
merchant there named Humphrey Robinson. He also lived in Rotterdam 
and died soon after marriage without issue. On 14 August, 1649, Susanna 
“Robbeson resident of Rotterdam, widow of Mr. Amphey Robbeson mer- 
chant of Rotterdam” made her will; she left the entire estate to her mother 
“Susanna Moesalaer” and if she should predecease her then to her “half 
brothers Willem and Artur Moesalaer” and if they should die before her 
then to her aunts “Lijsbet Cockeroff” and “Hester Bornet.” This will, which 


was evidently made in view of her intended emigration to Virginia, was 
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never probated but remained among the records of the Rotterdam Notary 


Arent van der Graef where it was found. Susanna accompanied her step- 
father William Moseley to Virginia and in 16 March, 1649/50, he had a 
certificate for five hundred and fifty acres to transport himself, Susanna his 
wife, Arthur and William Moseley, his sons, and “Susanna Robinson alias 
Corker” et. als. into the Colony (cf. New England Historical and Genealogi- 
cal Register, Vol. 47, p. 66). William Moseley by his will left a bequest to 
“my grandchild Corker” (See an article by the writer in the New England 
Historical and Genealogical Register, Vol. 100, pp. 94-99, entitled “William 
Moseley, Gent., of Lower Norfolk County, Virginia, and His Wife 
Susanna” ). 

It is evident, I submit, that very soon after her arrival in Virginia, late in 
1649 or early in 1650, Susanna (Blackmore) Robinson married Capt. Wil- 
liam Corker, prior to 16 March, 1650. She was evidently the mother of his 
eldest child Susanna, who is named in the will of William Moseley as “my 
grandchild Corker.” How many of Capt. William Corker’s other children 


were also hers I cannot say. 
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Virginia Imprint Series. Number 1. Preliminary checklist for Abingdon, 1807-1876, 
compiled by various hands and edited by John Cook Wyllie, Curator of Rare Books, 
The University of Virginia. Sponsored jointly by The Library of Congress, The 
University of Virginia, the Virginia State Library, The College of William and 
Mary, The Virginia Historical Society. Series editors, John Cook Wyllie, The Uni- 
versity of Virginia, Randolph W. Church, the Virginia State Library, Richmond, 
The Virginia State Library, 1946. Quarto, 45 mimeographed pages. [For Sale by 
The Virginia State Library, $1.00 per copy.] 


Virginia Imprint Series. Number 4. Preliminary checklist for Fredericksburg, 1778- 
1876. Compiled by various hands and edited by Carroll H. Quenzel, Librarian 
Mary Washington College of the University of Virginia. Sponsored jointly [as 
above] . . . Series editors [as above], Richmond, Virginia State Library, 1947. Quarto, 
176 mimeographed pages. [For sale by the Virginia State Library at $2.00 per copy.] 


Virginia Imprint Series. Number 9. Preliminary checklist for Petersburg, 1786-1876. 
Compiled by various hands and edited by Edward A. Wyatt, IV, of Petersburg, Vir- 
ginia. Sponsored jointly [as above] Series editors [as above] Richmond, Virginia 
State Library, 1949. Quarto, 358*mimeographed pages. [For sale by the Virginia 
State Library at $3.00 per copy.] 


The foregoing title pages may appear somewhat formidable and perplexing to those 
who are unfamiliar with the history of the compilation of the volumes to which they 
refer. The reviewer, before offering an estimate of the need of the lists, and the suc- 
cess with which they have been prepared, believes an interpretation of the title pages 
will be acceptable. In that dark period known as the Depression, the Works Progress 
Administration was established by the United States Government in order to provide 
all kinds of work for the thousands suddenly dispossessed of a livelihood. Of the use- 
lessness of some of this work it is needless to speak. But there was one division of the 
Administration, the Historic Records Survey, that in its ideals and in its accomplish- 
ment has merited and has received much praise. The Director of the Historic Records 
Survey to whom its success must be attributed was Dr. Luther H. Evans, the present 
Librarian of Congress. One section of the Survey was given the task of writing cards 
for the titles of pamphlets, books and newspapers emanating from the printing centers 
of each state. The idea of such lists came from the fertile brain of the late Douglas 
C. McMurtrie, the capable, undaunted and never-tiring electric motor of American 
bibliography. His acquaintance with the art of printing, in all its manifestations 
and relations, paper, type, type-founding, style, binding, the mechanics of production, 
not only of this twentieth century, but of all the years from its beginning in the fif- 
teenth century, was astonishing and incomparable. It was he who conceived the 
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plan of compiling in the years of the Depression a more nearly complete view than 
Sabin or Evans of what had been struck off the printing press in this country from its 
first production in Cambridge, Massachusetts in 1640. With his ever-ready counsel, 
workers were organized and instructed in the State Divisions of the Works Progress 
Administration to begin this grand undertaking. Hundreds of titles of imprints, 
hitherto unknown, were discovered and copied. Before his death in 1942, Mr. Mc- 
Murtrie had used these titles in compiling many of his publications on the history 
of printing in the United States.* 

In Virginia the copyists selected and paid by the Historic Records Survey of the 
Works Progress Administration were assigned to the following libraries: Virginia 
State Library, William and Mary College, University of Virginia, Virginia Historical 
Society, and outside of Virginia to the Library of Congress, for examining not only the 
official card catalogs, but also uncataloged pamphlets and books, and for copying the 
titles of those items printed in Virginia. This of course required much assistance and 
attention on the part of the regular employees of each library, and that in a period 
when a change in staff was almost a weekly occurrence. This is mentioned, in order 
to make clear that these institutions, opening their resources freely and willingly, of 
course, did so at considerable sacrifice. All the titles copied by the transcribers in 
these institutions were forwarded to the State headquarters of the Works Progress 
Administration in Richmond. Undoubtedly, if Mr. McMurtrie had lived they would 
have been handed to him for use, if he had wished, in preparing contributions on 
printing in Virginia. Who made the selection of the general editors, Mr. Wyllie and 
Mr. Church, we do not know, but it has proved to be a fortunate one, as the volumes 
amply testify; the editors have had a long familiarity with the printing centers and 
libraries of the state, with county and state archives, and a knowledge of what has 
been accomplished in Virginia bibliography, and what its needs are. The title pages 
inform us further that the Virginia State Library has spent some of its appropriation 
in the publication of these volumes, certainly a most suitable use of its funds. 

In order to evaluate the culture of Virginia, we must know what books were read, 
what were studied in the schools, what trade centers the books came from, what were 
written by natives, what the printing centers were, what were the titles of the pam- 
phlets, books and music that were printed, who were the printers and something of 
their lives and characters, what newspapers were published, who were the editors and 
accounts of their lives. It is fortunate that this is the kind of information this imprint 
series reveals, and we must have it in order to avoid such hasty generalizations of Vir- 
ginia life as those built up by unwary and superficial writers, on the basis of one book, 
such as Fithian’s Journal. The series begins with Abingdon, the trade and cultural 
center of Southwest Virginia. A press was maintained there beginning in 1806. Mr. 
John Cook Wyllie, Curator of Rare Books in the University of Virginia Library, and 
also one of the general editors of the series, has edited this with the most particular 


*In order to the significance of Mr. McMurtrie’s work, the reader should consult the vol- 
ume by Mr. Charles F. Heartman entitled McMurtrie’s Imprints, a bibliography of separately 
printed writings by Douglas C. McMurtrie on printing and its history in the United States and 
elsewhere, on typography, and printing practice, on type design, and type-founding, on bibliog- 
raphy and on a variety of historical subjects, with an appraisal of McMurtrie’s work. (Printed for 
The Book Farm, Hattiesburg, Miss., 55 pp). A list of 499 titles. 
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attention to every detail of bibliographical importance. There is a total of 76 imprints 
from 1806 to 1876. Each title is followed by the location of the copy or copies in 
libraries. The editor estimates that not more than one fifth of the imprints have been 
discovered, his belief therefore of the total number is something like three hundred to 
three hundred and fifty. Pages 25 to 50 form an Appendix devoted to Notes on the 
Abingdon Book Trade to 1876, which includes historical sketches of each press, and 
characterizations of the printers showing most painstaking study of printed and man- 
uscript sources; those discussed are John G. Ustick’s Press, 1806-1821; James Alex- 
ander’s Press, 1830-1834; John W. Lampkin’s Press, 1834-1834; Charles B. Coale and 
George R. Barr Press, 1838-1873; Robert Latham’s Press, 1841-1847; Leonidas Baugh, 
William K. Heiskell and Isaac B. Dunn Press, 1850-1852. 

Fredericksburg being the trade center of a great part of the Northern Neck and 
Upper Piedmont, and even drawing from the Shenandoah Valley, it would be sup- 
posed that a printing press would have been established there at an early date. But 
there was no press until 1778, and of that we have only scant information; there was 
no newspaper until June, 1787, when Timothy Green and Company established the 
Virginia Herald. This number of the Imprint Series has been compiled by Dr. Carroll 
H. Quenzel, librarian of Mary Washington College of the University of Virginia, and 
he has most faithfully performed his duty with a complete description of each title. 
A reader could not expect more helpful explanations. The number of titles listed is 
262. At the end is what amounts to a monograph, entitled Notes on the Fredericks- 
burg Book Trade Before 1876, with a most circumstantial exposition of the different 
presses, which reaches the high standard set up by the Notes on the Abingdon Book 
Trade. Robert Scot, to whom the first press is attributed is given ample treatment, 
clearing up much that was shadowy before, and this is followed by notes on Tim- 
othy Green, IV; Green and Cady; David Henderson; Lancelot A. Mullin; George 
Carter; Robert Mercer; Thomas (?) Field; James Walker; Philip Temple; I. and E. 
Burch; Cottom and Stewart; William F. Gray; James D. Harrow; Political Arena 
(John Minor); James M. Campbell; Robert B. Alexander; S. Greenhow Daniel; James 
B. Sener; Robert B. Semple; Archibald A. Little; Jesse White; J. Harrison Kelly; Ste- 
phen C. (?) Curry; James S. Magrath; Robert A. Gray; Gerard Banks; James W. 
Hunnicutt; Rufus B. Merchant. 

Petersburg and its neighborhood at the Falls of the Appomattox had become an 
important trading point long before the Revolution, but after the surrender of York- 
town in 1781, it rapidly developed into one of the leading tobacco centers of the South. 
The agreeable intellectual and social life which arose there was encouraged and devel- 
oped by the establishment of the printing press of Miles Hunter and William Prentis 
in 1786, which issued the first newspaper, the Virginia Gazette and Petersburg In- 
telligencer on July 6, 1786. From that date, continuously Petersburg was never with- 
out a newspaper. This Number 9 of the Virginia Imprint Series has been edited by 
Mr. Edward A. Wyatt, IV, present editor of the Petersburg Progress-Index, who by 
his numerous historical contributions on his native city, has established the reputation 
of being the highest authority on the history of the city. There are 636 titles of im- 
prints in this list, covering as it does the years 1786 to 1876; as in Fredericksburg, the 
printers were usually also editors of newspapers, bookbinders, stationers and booksel- 
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lers. Mr. Wyatt has used every means to discover all possible biographical information 
about these men, some of whom were conspicuous in state and national politics. All of 
this harvest, gleaned from many sources, is necessary, if we are to construct a correct 
picture of the rise and growth of the cultural life of the city. As in Abingdon and 
Fredericksburg, the printers were a fluctuating group, some struggling for only a few 
years, and then disappearing or merging into other firms. In the course of ninety 
years, some were permanent and have left lasting memorials of their activity. Peters- 
burg can justly claim early support of historical publications, but it cannot claim that 
it was the “birthplace of Virginia historical publishing,” as the series editors remark. 
Williamsburg can certainly claim that distinction, since William Stith’s History of 
Virginia was published there in 1747. But there was a striking and continuous in- 
terest in historical publishing in Petersburg; Burk’s History of Virginia in four vol- 
umes, The Bland Papers, and The Westover Papers being the best known. The city 
became known also for the periodicals and books on agriculture, issued under the 
supervision of that genius in theoretical and practical agriculture, Edmund Ruffin, 
whose Farmers’ Register in ten volumes has become classic in its subject field. The 
description of each of the titles is complete so far as the printing and binding are con- 
cerned, but the editor has gone far beyond that and given elaborate notes about un- 
usual features and variations in known copies, and has commented aptly and fully 
about the authors and publishers. For example, the account of the Bland Papers gives 
the number of copies printed and the variations due to different binders. Also the 
description of each of the annual volumes of the Farmers’ Register, and of its separates, 
is admirable. To be expected in such a long list, are the titles of almanacs, annual 
minutes of church organizations, petitions to the General Assembly, catalogs of schools 
and colleges, annual railroad reports and advertising circulars and pamphlets. Of more 
than usual interest is the series of evangelical tracts published in Petersburg for dis- 
tribution to soldiers of the Confederate Army. All of these have their place in helping 
us to apprehend the social life of the city in that period before 1876. These notes touch 
upon the following printers and editors: William Prentis; John Dickson, Thomas 
Whitworth; Francis G. Yancey; Stith E. Burton; Richard Field; Thomas L. Wilson; 
Robert Birchett, Jr.; Edward V. Sparhawk; John W. Syme; Blandford Press (Joseph 
Ross and G. Douglas); The Republican (Thomas Field and Edward Pescud); John 
Somervell; William F. M’Laughlin; James L. Edwards; John Wilson Campbell; Rich- 
ard Cottom; Thomas W. Lorrain; Marvel W. Dunnavant; Samuel Dillworth; John 
Michel Carter; Joseph C. Swan; Henry” Whyte; Hiram Haines; Edmund Ruffin; 
Robert Ricketts; Julian C. Ruffin; J. M. H. Burnet; W. R. Drinkard; Edward P. Nash; 
Edmund P. Gaines; Richard Riches; Onan Ellyson; William H. Hammon; Roger A. 
Pryor; Andrew D. Banks; Samuel B. Paul; John T. Phillips; William H. I’Anson; Wil- 
liam A. J. Martin; James H. Simmons; Samuel H. Whitmore; J. R. Lewellen; William 
A. Marks; Mrs. R. D. Hicks; Andrew F. Crutchfield; Charles Campbell; John B. Ege; 
Evangelical Tract Society; Charles Leroi; James E. Routh; Gustavus A. Sykes; T. 
Jefferson Clark; Joseph VanHolt Nash; Anthony M. Keiley; E. B. Branch; William 
E. Cameron; John H. Chamberlayne; Abram B. Venable; Edward S. Gregory; Nelson 
T. Patteson; R. P. Barham; C. C. De Nordendorf; Southern Farmer; Thomas §S. 
Pleasants; Andrew Nicol; D’Arcy Paul; R. E. Cain; Thomas Carruthers; William 
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Davis; Robert H. Glass; John D. Keiley; William Moore; William Potter; David 

Robertson; Philip Rootes; Jordan Stone; Thomas A. Williams; John Wood. In the 

note following Robert Munford’s Collection of Plays and Poems, the statement that 

The Candidates, one of the plays in the book “introduces in Ralpho probably the 

first negro character in the American drama,” should be omitted. There is no good 
und for this assertion. 

After complimenting the series editors upon their Introductions and Indexes a few 
general observations on the series may be permitted. The editors have interpreted the 
meaning of “imprint” in a most liberal manner, and we believe with full justification. 
In the early years of the press in each city, blank forms have been listed. This is ad- 
missible for those early years, but would not be suitable nor necessary after 1820. For 
many years it was the requirement in legislative procedure that no bill should be 
brought before the General Assembly except by petition. Usually these petitions were 
in long hand, followed by the signatures of the petitioners. After a press was estab- 
lished in places like Abingdon, Fredericksburg and Petersburg, it was in much better 
form and style to have the petition printed in one or two columns on a broadside sheet, 
followed by the original signatures. The editors of the series, with good reason, decided 
to assume that the petitions from any one of these cities, or immediate neighborhood, 
were printed by the local press. They have therefore included titles of petitions. Lot- 
tery and theatre tickets and book labels of book owners, have also been included for 
the earlier years of printing in each city, since they exemplify certain types and orna- 
ments, some of the latter perhaps cut in wood locally. The term “imprint” does not al- 
ways mean that the name of the firm mentioned in the title was the printer of part or 
of the whole of the book, or that the firm was the publisher; it does indicate occasional- 
ly in these early Virginia imprints that the Abingdon, Fredericksburg or Petersburg 
firm was the local bookseller of the item; he may even have bought the sheets of a work 
and had volumes bound by the local binder for a customer. The editors have listed 
these titles just as if they had been printed locally. The local printer was often a book- 
seller and stationer in order to have a more profitable business. The bookseller-imprints 
bespeak men of liberal tastes with full understanding of the intellectual needs of their 
communities. 

The reviewer offers a few suggestions. In the preparation of the title page, it would 
be in better usage, and certainly with more clarity, to put the names of the two series 
editors at the top, under the series title, rather than in the middle of the title page. 
Also the title page may be improved by placing the names of the sponsoring institu- 
tions on the verso of the title page. Also the symbols for all the holding libraries should 
be in one alphabet, and every library to which reference is made in the text as a hold- 
ing library should have its symbol explained. There are some symbols not explained, 
and those who do not have the key published by the Library of Congress are at a con- 
siderable loss. 

Librarians, book collectors, and bibliographers cannot fail to feel gratified at the 
identification of so many local publications, but they are distressed to learn in how few 
places copies have been discovered. In many instances only one copy of a title has 
been located in a Virginia library; and there are numerous titles of which only two or 
three copies are known either in or outside of Virginia. This is a sad commentary upon 
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the lack of interest in collecting and preserving Virginiana in past years, a condition 
now most happily changed for the better in our Virginia libraries. 

As the reviewer has remarked, the Notes on the book trade as an appendix to each 
volume could hardly be surpassed, in the minuteness of their information, and he 
would not wish such notes in any respect to be curtailed or limited. He advocates that 
the title of each newspaper in addition to mention in the Notes be included also in the 
chronological order of the other imprints, with inclusive dates of publication, and per- 
haps two or three lines of reference to the full information in the Appendix. This 
would add to the historical usefulness of each list as a whole. 

What a panorama of hopeful printers the notes reflect. Some seem to have been so 
successful as to have remained under the same firm name ten to twenty years. The 
greater number were merging into new firms, or were moving on. To open up a print- 
ing office in a small-town center surrounded wholly by an agricultural community, 
with the well-known difficulty in obtaining printing supplies, required more than or- 
dinary courage. And then to take on the publishing of a newspaper marked the printer 
as a visionary. Most of these printers had learned their trade the hard way, by a long 
apprenticeship. Some were undoubtedly of the peripatetic type, so usual in the craft 
in that period, spending only a few months or years in one place. Without formal edu- 
cation, the nature of their trade educated them so that some became prominent citizens 
and political leaders of the Commonwealth. These men produced the literature of 
the people and for the people. What they wrote was read. Seldom did they, in their 
journals, venture into the field of imaginative literature. They were the originators 
and stabilizers of economic and political thought. In estimating the literary product 
of the Commonwealth, they should be held in much greater esteem, than they have 
been. The historians of American literature need enlightenment, and this imprint 
series will serve that purpose. Readers of single volumes of poetry, essays and history 
were few; but the number who devoured the pages of the newspapers, such as those 
mentioned in these lists, were legion. 

E. G. Swem 
Williamsburg, Va. 


Richmond Portraits. In an Exhibition of Makers of Richmond, 1737-1860. Rich- 
mond, Virginia, The Valentine Museum [Printed by the William Byrd Press, Inc.], 


1949. $6.00. 


If it could be said that trees grow by schedule, then the activities of the Valentine 
Museum’s general staff could be called a program. However, as trees flourish according 
to varying weather, so the Board of the Museum draws inspiration from a city’s im 
mediate life, and the product of its effort develops with warm and human character. 
No sentimentality dims the interest of the Museum’s latest publication, Richmond 
Portraits in an Exhibition of Makers of Richmond, 1737-1860. Briskly it marks the 
rise of enterprise in a still expanding commercial and industrial city, not over looking 
what Helen Duprey Bullock called “the hospitable Virginian custom of mitigating 
business with dinner;” nor forgetting that, with all her commercial proclivities, Rich- 
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mond kept a foot in the door of Heaven, practicing unaffected religion, both Christian 
and Jewish; showing, too, that art and commerce arrived together at the gates of op- 
portunity in a city where tide and fall water meet. 

In November 1948 the Museum hung a loan exhibition of portraits of important 
men and women who sojourned in Richmond between 1838 and 1860. Five hundred 
names of representative “lawyers, politicians and parsons, editors and tavern keepers, 
merchants and millers, doctors, actors, dancing masters and artists, and their wives and 
daughters,” were selected by the Museum staff from such sources as Samuel Mordecai’s 
Richmond in By-gone Days, Mary Wingfield Scott's Houses of Old Richmond and the 
Museum's own rich archives. From these five hundred subjects 156 portraits were 
discovered and shown. These were, according to a rare memoir in the Museum library, 
“that Circle of Society for which Richmond has been distinguished — and especially, of 
that prominent and well esteemed old Merchant set, to which Richmond owes so much 
of her present name and character.” 

Limited by space, dates and availability, the Museum Board apologized for many a 
crying absence in this galaxy of citizens, and now releases to the public this exhibition 
in a volume of half-tone reproductions to “give a pictoral history that, in spite of serious 
omissions, is on the whole accurate and revealing. The story of Richmond can be read 
in the faces of these men and women and in the account of their lives.” 

Louise F. Catterall, Curator of Prints and Manuscripts in the Valentine Museum, 
is the author-editor. In an introduction she sketches in a background of Richmond’s 
history from the “rude cross” erected in 1607 by Englishmen and Indians on a hill at 
the head of tide water, to the political gesture of Thomas Jefferson in 1779 that re- 
moved the seat of government from Williamsburg to Richmond. Since then, as Mr. 
Jefferson himself prophetically recorded, “it has become a real capitol augmenting 
every day.” 

With each of the 156 portraits Mrs. Catterall gives a biography as lively as the daily 
press. We find many of these subjects coming to Richmond from older full-bodied 
civilizations, grafting their talents upon the community and, in passing on, bequeath- 
ing to a city widening vision and ever opening opportunity. Thus John Allan (1780- 
1834) “came from Scotland to join his uncle, William Galt, a successful merchant 
here in 1795.” 

Mr. Allan and his wife, beautiful Frances Keeling Valentine, adopted the orphaned 
Edgar Allan Poe, and so provided the torch for one of Richmond's shining lights. Re- 
search done to discover the unidentified artists of the two Allan portraits and of a 
miniature of Poe demonstrate the meticulous scholarship that marks the editing of this 
book. Here and there a painting is simply “attributed,” with deductions frankly 
e 

But the forthright likeness of Parsons Blair and Buchanan allow no deductions. The 
portrait of John Durborrow Blair (1759-1823) was painted by Cephas Thompson. 
That of John Buchanan (1743-1822) is by Thomas Sully. The “genial Presbyterian” 
Parson Blair and the Reverend Mr. Buchanan, rector of St. John’s Episcopal Church, 
tied the city’s life together with joint Sunday services in the Capitol, alternating the 
Episcopal and Presbyterian forms of worship. At these services Patrick Gibson (1775- 
1827), a Scottish Merchant, Director of the Bank of Virginia, “performed very sweetly 
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on the flute,” and at his death at 53 was described as “one of the oldest citizens” of 
Richmond. His portrait is listed, “Artist unidentified.” 

Here is John Minor Botts (1802-1869) of Whiggish politics, depicted at the very 
moment when he stood before the Congress demanding impeachment proceedings 
against President Tyler. An example of the individualism of Southern aristocrats, 
he fought secession and opposed Northern abolitionists. He spent eight weeks in a 
Richmond jail for aggressive pro-union opinions, and later, when Jefferson Davis was 
indicted for treason Mr. Botts signed his bail bond, while promoting the “Union Re- 
publican Party of Virginia.” At his death, discerning Virginians held a public meeting 
in the Capitol to do honour to the high character of John Minor Botts. 

Here is Dr. Robert Archer (1794-1877) “born in Norfolk of a family that had moved 
there from Bermuda.” After studying medicine in Philadelphia and serving for a 
period in the Medical Department of the United States Army, he turned to industry. 
As superintendent of the Armory Iron Company he effected a merger with the Trede- 
gar Iron Works, which eventually was the chief source of armament for the 
Confederacy. 

Typical of the Scots who came to Virginia as agents of British firms and remained to 
become successful merchants is Thomas Rutherfoord (1766-1852) by an unidentified 
artist. “To his business as a merchant and importer Rutherfoord soon added other 
enterprises. He operated flour and cotton mills, speculated in tobacco and, especially 
he bought and developed real estate. His holdings extended beyond the town of 
Richmond into the Virginia countryside and into Kentucky and Ohio.” 

Under a miniature of Edward Cunningham (1771-1836) by William Hudson, Jr., 
we read that three brothers, Richard, John and Edward Cunningham set out from Eng- 
land to establish a mercantile business in Richmond in 1784. Here Edward Cunning- 
ham became involved in many enterprises, owning cotton mills, a chain of stores that 
extended to Ohio, flour mills and the Richmond Mills, an iron manufactory. He built 
the lovely Robert Mills house that was torn down to give place to a modern garage. 

The glitter of social life is reflected in the St. Memin crayon of lovely Maria Mayo 
(1789-1862) wife of General Winfield Scott. She was a beauty and a wit, accomp- 
lished in the parlor arts, “credited with rejecting a hundred suitors.” A rich portrait 
of Mrs. Peter Chevallié (1796-1865), attributed to George Cook, shows the last word 
in modish attire in the early nineteenth century. 

Frequently we read that here is one of the signers of Jefferson Davis’ bail bond, 
such as William Wood Crump (1819-1897) son of a Richmond merchant, supporter 
of Calhoun and states rights, president of the board of visitors of William and Mary 
College. 

Among those “foreigners who gave a cosmopolitan flavor to early Richmond society, 
we find Michael Benoit Portiaux (1771-1854) born in Brussels, painted by W. H. 
Brown. In the Portiaux home, a musical salon was held after Morning Services at 
Monumental Church. Mr. Portiaux was merchant, auctioneer, director of the Bank 
of Virginia, and Commissioner in Chancery. He was also a member of the Amicable 
Society. 

This Society, founded by a group of gentlemen in 1788 to “relieve strangers and 
wayfarers in distress,” eventually promoted many charities. The roster of contributors, 
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Mrs. Catterall says, is “a blue book of the social and business elite” of that day. Robert 
Gamble (1754-1810) whose profile portrait is attributed to Cephas Thompson is on 
that roll. He built the Castle on the hill that still bears his name. 

Monumental Church rising from the ashes of a tragic fire, in a short while had a 
congregation that comprehended “a larger amount of intelligence and refinement than 
any congregation in the union,” according to an early attendant. Among subscribers 
to Monumental Church we find George Pickett (c. 1752-1821). The portrait of his 
wife, Margaret Sanderson Pickett, is also here. She was one of the victims of the 
Theatre fire memorialized in the Church porch. George Pickett dealt largely in public 
securities and public works. 

Here is a crayon portrait by St. Memin of William Barret (1786-1871). As im- 
porter and tobacconist with extensive interest abroad, he became one of Richmond’s 
wealthiest citizens. In the Greek Revival house that he built on the corner of Fifth 
and Cary Streets, Mr. Barret’s ghost may warm his enterprising soul in the busy-ness 
of a mechandising firm that operates now in those lovely rooms. 

Here is a miniature surrounded by diamonds set in a ring. Attributed to Charles 
Willson Peale, it is of Samuel Myers (1754-1836) son of a New York silversmith, 
progenitor of a line of leading citizens that still maintains in Richmond. To Rem- 
brandt Peale is attributed a portrait of James Patton Preston (1774-1843), Governor 
of Virginia, postmaster, and president of a convention that planned a railroad to run 
from Lynchburg to Tennessee. Raphaelle Peale, who advertised “no likeness, no pay,” 
has a miniature of Anthony Robinson (1771-1851) officer in the Bank of Virginia and 
agent for pensions under the United States Government. 

Here we see an early druggist, Robert Randolph Duval (1817-1875) by William 
James Hubard. Here is Edmund Fontaine (1801-1869) by Louis Mathieu Didier 
Guillaume. He was not a Richmonder, but belongs among the Makers because of 
his pioneering activities that established Richmond as the railroad center that it is 
today. Here, also tarrying in Richmond, is Patrick Henry in an interesting water col- 
our sketch that cannot be definitely attributed; and Lafayette in two pencil sketches 
by Edward Peticolas. Thomas Jefferson makes a familiar appearance in the stipple 
engraving by Cornelius Tiebout after Peale. 

Claudius Crozet (1789-1864) rightly belongs in Richmond, so keenly did he 
sense the city as a gateway to greater things. His portrait is by William Garl Browne. 

James W. Ford’s portrait of Jeremiah Bell Jeter, D.D. (1802-1880), gives a fine im- 
pression of this powerful Baptist clergyman and editor. During Mr. Jeter’s pastorate 
of Richmond's First Baptist Church, he led fourteen hundred Negro members of his 
congregation to separate themselves from the white congregation, and with the finan- 
cial support of white citizens to establish the First African Church. Following the 
Nat Turner uprising of slaves in Southampton County in 1831 an old law was re- 
vived forbidding Negroes to congregate except under white supervision. Thus for 
many years this Church had a white pastor with three hundred white and seventeen 
hundred Negro members in the congregation. The first pastor of this flock was Robert 
Ryland (1805-1899) of shining reputation for good works among black and white 
alike. He taught in the National Theological School for Negroes, the Richmond Fe- 
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male Institute, and was the first president of Richmond College, now the University of 
Richmond. The maker of this silhouette is unidentified. 

The work of Richmond’s own Thomas Sully, of course, is seen frequently. Here 
is a canvas of Gustavus Adolphus Myers (1801-1869) lawyer and patron of the arts, 
president of the City Council for 12 years, Masonic High Priest, member of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Virginia Historical Society, member of the “Home Club,” 
a supper and conversation fraternity. 

The newspapers of Richmond have a long and colorful record. This exhibition 
shows two of its most famous figures, John Hampden Pleasants (1797-1846) in an en- 
graving by Thomas Doney published in The American Review, a Whig Journal, and 
a portrait by Thomas Sully of Thomas Ritchie (1778-1854). Both of these men were 
political journalists of great courage and energy. One was killed in a duel by the son 
of the other. John Hampden Pleasants, “one of the most brilliant lights of Virginia,” 
at the age of 26 became editor of the Lynchburg Virginian. A year later he moved 
to Richmond and founded the Constitutional Whig. Under various titles he con- 
tinued this paper for twenty years of opposition to the Enquirer, a Jeffersonian Dem- 
ocratic organ edited by Thomas Ritchie. Both men wanted gradual emancipation of 
the slaves, but were opposed to foreign abolitionists. 

Of Ritchie a contemporary wrote, he “taught the people to think his own thoughts, 
to speak his own words, to weep when he wept, to wreathe their faces with his smiles, 
and, over and above all, to vote as he voted.” So persuasive was his influence that 
President Polk called him to Washington to establish the Union as an organ of the 
administration. A year later Ritchie’s son, Thomas Ritchie, Jr., who had assumed his 
father’s post on the Enquirer, accused Pleasants of supporting the abolitionists. In 
those days the flame in the lamp of political opinion was the colour of man’s honour. 
Blow upon it and only a challenge could restore its glow. Thus Pleasants was shot 
by young Ritchie in a duel; and as Dr. Moses Hoge wrote, “Honor is appeased; . . . 
and a whole community has been made to mourn.” Today, fortunately, we are 
happy to aim Pegler at our political adversaries. 

Thus one hundred and fifty-six footprints on civic history are marked in lively 
manner. 

Part II of Richmond Portraits is biographical sketches of the artists. Under the 
heading of James Warrell (c. 1780-after 1839) is the fullest extant account of Rich- 
mond’s first Museum of art and natural history. The Warrells came to America from 
England with a theatrical company. For awhile James Warrell conducted a dancing 
academy in Richmond. Eventually, turning to painting, he did a notable portrait of 
Peter Francisco, and later executed the “largest oil painting ever seen in Virginia,” 
depicting Bonaparte crossing the Alps. But the weightiest project of his checkered 
life was the Museum. Casts of celebrated statues were imported from Paris for the 
opening exhibit in 1817 which “was received with enthusiasm by the press, and the 
list of subscribers was a Who’s Who of Richmond.” It was for a while a rather shining 
success as a centre for various artistic affairs. But the story ends with talents and am- 
bition petering out from financial stress. 

Also children of journeying actors were the Sully brothers, Richmond’s own pride. 
More than any other artist in this collection, Thomas and Lawrence Sully, transferred 
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to canvas that peculiar characteristic of Richmond's early society, the serene poise of 
open minds and full hearts. 

Fevret de St. Memin (1770-1852) an aristocratic French refugee, sketched and 
painted in Richmond during the trial of Aaron Burr. His professional standing was 
so great that in 1814 he was recalled to France to become director of the important 
museum at Dijon. 

Mrs. Catterall gives generous credit to Mary Wingfield Scott, Alice Hoge Waller, 
Elizabeth Hawes Ryland and Maria Williams Sheerin for skillful research assistance 
in compiling the biographies; and to important historical and art libraries in Virginia, 
Maryland, Pennsylvania and New York she attributes authority and documentation. 
One could wish for a cross-filed index to this well presented chapter of Richmond 
history. 

The William Byrd Press deserves praise for beautiful reproduction, and for a pleas- 
ing format. 

Once again the Valentine Museum has done Richmond history a charming service. 


Frances Norton Mason 
Richmond, Virginia. 


John Wesley Jarvis, American Painter, 1780-1840. With a Checklist of His Works. 
By Harotp E. Dickson. The New York Historical Society, New York, 1949. xx, 
471 pp- Illus. $8.00. 


Dr. Dickson’s full-length study of Jarvis, the painter, adds another excellent volume 
to the New York Historical Society's list of publications designed to foster “scholarly 
concern with early American artists not only as contributors to our cultural heritage 
but as indispensable documentors of our social history.” The Society's books and 
monographs on early American artists and craftsmen are an outstanding contribution 
to scholarship in this field. 

To the lively account of Jarvis, as a personality, that William Dunlap portrayed in 
his diary and in his History . . . of the Arts of Design in 1834 Dr. Dickson has not 
been able to add a great deal. We must still rely largely on the fascinated though dis- 
approving Dunlap for a picture of Jarvis the man — convival, comical, scandalous, 
gifted, and undisciplined; Jarvis, “the best story-teller that ever lived,” capable of gen- 
erosity but also of cruelty (notably to his two wives); Jarvis who, in the end, by drink, 
extravagance, and self-indulgence dissipated his health and his talents and died in ex- 
treme poverty, after a career that had made him for more than a decade one of the 
foremost painters in America. To Dunlap’s story this new biography adds references 
from the letters and journals of other contemporaries — Washington Irving's com- 
ments on Jarvis in Baltimore in 1811, where “the gentlemen have all voted him a 
rare wag and most brilliant wit”; Audubon’s reaction in 1820 in New Orleans, that 
“No doubt he Looked on Me as I did on him as an Original, and a Craked Man”; and 
John Pintard’s remark to his daughter: “You did right not to set to Jarvis; he is one 
of our very best artists, but a very profligate.” The account of Jarvis’s friendship in 
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New York with Tom Paine, then old and dying, also throws light — a pleasant one — 
on the painter’s character. 

Many details of Jarvis’s life are still confusing and obscure, but Dr. Dickson's chron- 
ology, given at the end of the book, is helpful in fixing the unquestioned dates and 
events. He has also corrected some often-repeated errors. For example it now seems 
clear that Jarvis’s relationship to the celebrated John and Charles Wesley, founders 
of Methodism, was that of a great-great-nephew rather than of nephew or great- 
nephew, as has been hitherto stated. Jarvis’s father, John Jarvis, son of a New York 
hatter who was one of the early followers of the Wesleys in America, is shown to 
have been not a mariner or sea-captain, but a scrivenor. Dr. Dickson also gives evi- 
dence to show that Jarvis painted Andrew Jackson in New York in 1819 rather than 
in New Orleans in 1815, and that Jarvis’s first visit to New Orleans was not made 
until 1820 though Dunlap gives-the year as 1810. 

The book’s greatest value is as a study of the artist in the setting of early 19th cen- 
tury New York. Many of Jarvis’s contemporaries placed him among the top three 
portrait painters in America. His relationships with his fellow painters and with the 
art patrons of his day, and his activities in the rising art organizations and exhibitions 
of New York and Philadelphia, therefore throw light on the whole art movement and 
social background of that period. Dr. Dickson gives a detailed, well-documented pic- 
ture of people and events, often too detailed for easy reading but invaluable as source 
material. Directories, official records, and newspaper notices are supplemented by 
sketches of a number of Jarvis’s fellow artists — Savage and Edwin, Wood and Inman, 
Sully, Pratt, Trumbull, King, Vanderlyn, Malbone, and many others. They form a 
background for Jarvis’s career, as does the account of his never too cordial relations 
with Gilbert Stuart. 

The final chapter of the book is a well-written analysis of Jarvis as a painter — the 
influences that affected his work, his changing style, his weaknesses and merits. Facile 
and fluent, he was “a master above all of the ‘speaking likenesses,’” and his best por- 
traits are strongly objective, without affectation of style. Stuart's characterizations, 
writes Dr. Dickson, “go pale beside the aggressive vitality of good likenesses by Jarvis.” 
On the other hand, Jarvis’s color and his treatment of costume and background could 
be, as he said himself, “horrid bad.” He recognized his own weakness in composition 
and sometimes tried to copy Stuart's effects, not too successfully. Dr. Dickson con- 
cludes that if Jarvis produced no masterpieces of art, he still made portraits that are 
forceful documents, and that he is “a figure of consequence in the long tradition of 
American realistic portraiture.” 

A shortcoming of the book, as the author himself points out in his preface, is the 
sketchy treatment given to Jarvis’s extended visits to the south and to the portraits 
painted here. No attempt at research and no examination of southern portraits was 
made. Of more than 400 paintings in Dr. Dickson’s checklist, only twenty-odd are 
of Virginia subjects. Yet Jarvis is known to have spent several years here, in Rich- 
mond and at the Springs, and he wrote in 1826 that he was having a most “successful 
compayne.” Portraits listed from those years (1825-27) consist of those of Governor 
and Mrs. Cabell (both illustrated and considered typical of Jarvis at his best), William 
Carter, James Galt, John Marshall, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Marx, Jacob Mordecai, and 
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perhaps Benjamin Watkins Leigh and a few others. Other listed Virginia portraits 
are of earlier date and chiefly of national figures, probably painted outside of the state 
—William Henry Harrison, John Randolph, John Tyler, etc. The Virginia list could 
have been increased with comparatively little trouble. A Jarvis portrait of William B. 
Giles is mentioned in a Richmond advertisement of 1839. In addition to No. 149 and 
No. 150 in the checklist, said to belong to Mrs. Van Vechten, and No. 151 owned by 
the Barton Myers family, there are two more portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Marx, owned 
in 1944 by a member of the Barton family. The portrait of Mrs. Thomas Rutherfoord 
(checklist No. 210, said to belong of Judge John Rutherfoord but actually now owned 
by his niece in Richmond) must have been painted about 1810, to judge from the 
costume and the subject’s age. May not the portrait of Thomas Rutherfoord, also 
dating from about 1810 and owned by another niece of Judge Rutherfoord, also be by 
Jarvis? Then there is a miniature of Dr. George Watson which we believe Jarvis 
painted and from which the large oil shown in Richmond Portraits was probably 
copied. Still another possible Jarvis portrait is one of John Wickham, who is men- 
tioned in the painter’s letter to Dr. Mitchell as one of his Richmond acquaintances. 
The portrait is now in England, but there are photographs of it here. 

Many more Jarvis portraits could undoubtedly be discovered here by someone 
familiar with his style. Research in Virginia and in New Orleans, where Jarvis spent 
long seasons, might have helped to fill the gaps in the chronology of his life. It seems 
certain that he must have been in Richmond before 1825, for Mrs. Cabell’s letter of 
that spring clearly implies an earlier acquaintance with him. Also, Jarvis’s younger 
daughter, Cora, was born in Richmond in June, 1821, and it is incredible, since Mrs. 
Jarvis was from New York, that she would have come here for that event unless her 
husband had brought her here either then or earlier. The family tradition was that 
Jarvis brought her to Richmond soon after their marriage in 1819 and that it was the 
kindness of Richmond people at that time that induced her, nearly ten years later, 
after she had left her husband, to bring her two young daughters and her sister here to 
live. She and the sister taught school in a little house, standing until recent years, on 
Broad Street below Twelfth, and both of them are buried in Shockoe Cemetery. The 
Winn-Jarvis family history, published by descendants and quoted by Dr. Dickson, 
does little to clear up those years of the early 1820's, but a search in manuscripts like 
the Watson letters in the Virginia Historical Society might be helpful. The Chevallié 
papers contain at least one reference to Mrs. Jarvis, and the portrait of J. A. M. 
Chevallié illustrated in Richmond Portraits may well be by Jarvis. 

There are some minor mistakes in the short Virginia chapter. Dr. Brockenbrough, 
who gave Jarvis a slip from a rare bush, was John not William. William H. Cabell’s 
middle initial did not stand for Henry but was only a letter, to distinguish him 
from a cousin. Jacob Mordecai’s school was at Warrenton, North Carolina, not Vir- 
ginia. Mrs. Joseph Marx was Richea Myers, not Esther Seixas. And the Barton Myers 
house is in Norfolk, not in Richmond. 

We have one more complaint, but it concerns emphasis and interpretation rather 
than fact. Dr. Dickson describes how Jarvis in 1825, leaving New York's pure pre- 
cincts because of behavior there considered rowdy, scandalous and undesirable, found 
a ready welcome in Richmond “in the lively company of the hard-riding, tall-drinking, 
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slaveholding Virginia gentry. . . . To one of his appetites and proclivities these were 

pastures.” Dr. Dickson then mentions some of the gentry presumably included 
in the above cliché, and they turn out to be Chief Justice Marshall, Governor James 
Pleasants of good Quaker origin, John Wickham, Jacquelin B. Harvie and others 
whom we always innocently supposed to be decorous and respectable, even distin- 
guished and useful citizens. If Dr. Dickson’s description of Virginia gentry is accurate, 
he chose poor evidence to support it. Then he quotes a letter from Jarvis describing 
the funeral of an old Negro who had been a “trumpeter” in the Revolution and a 
servant to General Washington. The “first young men” of Richmond had attended 
the funeral and had buried him with the honors of War. To Dr. Dickson, Jarvis's ap- 
proval of this conduct proves that he had been contaminated by “Southern condescen- 
sion toward the Negro.” 

The truth is that we in the south are more than half to blame for the fact that 
southern history is neglected and our point of view misinterpreted by northern writers. 
There is no good reason why the New York Historical Society should have to dig out 
the facts about Virginia artists and craftsmen, and since we have not troubled to as- 
semble and publish the material ourselves they may well conclude that there is nothing 
to publish. When we can show something comparable to their New York studies or 
to the admirable books on Maryland furniture, silver and artists by Dr. Pleasants and 
others, we can complain with more justice when we are slighted. Meanwhile, Dr. 
Dickson has written a scholarly and interesting account of an artist and his era. 


Loutse F. 


Richmond, Virginia 


The Natural Bent. The Memoirs of Dr. Paul B. Barringer. The University of North 
Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 1949. $3.50. 


“Let early education be a sort of amusement. You will then be better able to find 
out the natural bent.” With these words from Plato's Republic facing the title page of 
the memoirs of the late Dr. Paul B. Barringer and explaining their title, the reader 
turns to the foreword for the key to what promises to be good reading. Here Anna 
Barringer, daughter of the distinguished physician, tells us that the book is constructed 
of recollections and random reminiscences, of newspaper and magazine articles and 
letters; that it is largely autobiographical; but that for the arrangement she alone is 
responsible. One supposes that she is also responsible for the postscript which briefly 
summarizes the life work of her father. 

When a seventy-four year old man sits down to write his memoirs he should pray 
for a good memory. This Dr. Barringer appears to have had. It had been trained 
when, as he expresses it, “the cells were in the sap.” He had also the faculty in full 
measure of telling a good story, and this faculty endeared him in his life to a host of 
students and friends. 

Dr. Barringer cut no inconsiderable figure in the life of Virginia and the South. 
From being a college physician at Davidson he came early in his career to the Uni- 
versity of Virginia as professor of physiology and of surgery. He remained to become 
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chairman of the faculty, a position comparable to the presidency. He introduced 
new technics of medical education. He founded the University Hospital, perhaps the 
most important single factor in converting Mr. Jefferson’s medical school from a purely 
didactic institution, widely recognized as excellent in preparing doctors to pass good 
examinations, into a modern institution capable of holding its own with other Grade 
A medical colleges. He made contributions of lasting value to the public health move- 
ment for which his predecessor, Dr. James Lawrence Cabell, had done so much. He 
advanced the cause of negro education by a liberal and far seeing policy. He closed 
his teaching career as President of the Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 

In recounting the part he played in all these things Dr. Barringer was not interested. 
His autobiography stops abruptly where many other men begin to talk about 
themselves. 

Perhaps there is wisdom in his decision. Surely others can extol and evaluate a 
man’s accomplishments better than he himself can. In attempting a full-length por- 
trait of himself he will, if a modest man, play down his achievements. If a vain man 
he will claim more than an impartial public allows him. In writing about boyhood, 
adolescence and the period of preparation for life, there are few censors to be obeyed. 

Dr. Barringer lived in stormy times. He saw the end of one era and the beginning 
of another. He had a distinguished father. His early contacts were with the best of 
Southern culture. He was a child of the Confederacy. In his boyhood he felt the 
sting of Reconstruction, but he was not denied a superior type of education: at Bing- 
ham’s University School for Boys in North Carolina, at Kenmore University School 
in Virginia, at the University of Virginia, at the University of the City of New York, 
and finally, in a grand tour of the chief medical centers of Europe. In a delightfully 
easy and readable style, vivid and amusing with incident, Dr. Barringer takes us year 
by year through each stage of his youth in North Carolina and Virginia to the cul- 
mination of his education in the best clinics the Old World could furnish. He leaves 
us when once more he “was glad to be an American and homeward bound.” 

The book is a record of an active mind, eager for all the experiences in learning, 
large and small, that life had to offer: with the way a canal boat was lifted and lowered 
in the locks; the making of a plank road; the training of riding horses to stand still 
under fire; the sawing of sugar lumps from cones “18 inches high, a foot in diameter, 
invariably wrapped in blue paper”; the weaving and dyeing of cloth, and the clearing 
of fields. Paul Barringer was a lively boy, ready to try anything, and the record makes 
the Old South more real and appealing than does the more usual moonlight and roses 
romance. 

Fortunate in his large family, which numbered among other persons Stonewall 
Jackson, his aunt’s husband, Barringer was fortunate also in his friends. Dr. John 
Bachman, the naturalist, aided and abetted his budding interest in science; H. A. 
Strode helped prepare him for college, where in those days there were giants in the 

to inspire and urge him further. 

This book is no dust-dry academic account. Rather it is of the healthy youth’s catho- 
lic interest, ranging from the genesis of castings and blooms at a crude iron works 
to the multiphasic aspects of a Methodist camp meeting with its zones of influence 
spreading from a pivotal open air pulpit to the periphery of sin; from two-hole cat 
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which became three-hole cat and ultimately base ball to the ancient art of cockfighting 
and the biological venture of cockbreeding. 

Here is the intimate life of a Southern boy at home and at school, and an equally 
intimate account of life at the University of Virginia. The book is replete with wisdom 
and humor and many odd bits of information. One can only wish that Dr. Barringer 
had seen fit to throw the search light of his superior mind upon subsequent events 
through which he lived and which he did so much to fashion, and that he had left 
the same keen account of a later day. 

WynpuaM B. BLantTon 


Richmond, Virginia 


Plain Folk of the Old South. By Frank Lawrence Owstey. The Walter Lynwood 
Fleming Lectures in Southern History, Louisiana State University. Louisiana State 
University Press, Baton Rouge, 1949. xxi, 235 pp. $3.50. 


This is a study of the Southern social structure and the story of “The Forgotten 
Man” of the Old South. The antebellum plain folk have been forgotten because 
their existence was overlooked or ignored by observers of Southern society shortly 
before and during the Civil War. These writers found no substantial yeoman or 
middle class. At the top stood the slave-holding aristocracy; at the bottom the slaves; 
in the middle the poor whites who, crowded off the good lands into the piney barrens 
and hills, became the supernumeraries of the planters. The term “poor white” was 
Southern in origin but applied by Southerners only to a very small number of shift- 
less, ne’er-do-wells. By applying the term to the whole middle structure, Northern 
and European writers perpetuated a myth which has survived to this day in parts of 
Europe and America. 

In the middle of the nineteenth century most travelers in the South were biased. 
They were looking for a class degraded by the slave system. They usually followed 
an itinerary which took them among the lower piney woods people and a few poor 
whites in the plantation areas. Finding here a sample of what they were seeking, 
they generalized and concluded that most non-slaveholders were poor whites. They 
seldom traveled in the upper Piedmont, eastern Tennessee, and eastern Mississippi 
where a vigorous yeomanry lived. Even some Southern writers contributed to such 
version of antebellum society. This erroneous generalization appeared repeatedly in 
the works of such writers as James Sterling, the English tourist; Frederick Law Olm- 
sted, the Connecticut author and landscape architect; George M. Weston, the 
Northern journalist; Moncure D. Conway, the Virginia abolitionist; and Hinton 
Rowan Helper, the North Carolinian, who amazingly called himself a poor white 
because he did not own a slave. J. E. Cairnes, the British economist, stereotyped 
for the British reader the poor white myth in his The Slave Power (1862). This 
professor of political economy in the University of Dublin, having never been in the 
South, colored his picture of Southern society from the misinformation and preju- 
dices of Olmsted, Weston, and Helper. Friedrick Kapp, the German refugee of 48, 
in his Geschichte der Sklaverie (Hamburg, 1861) painted essentially the same picture 
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when he found the non-slaveholders a miserable rabble void of social respectability. 

The majority of Southerners who fought the Civil War and many whose lives 

extended to the twentieth century were plain folk. They knew the prevailing inter- 

tion of Southern society to be wrong. The simple category of rich planter and 
poor white did not jibe with their own personal experiences of the past. Yet they did 
not write history in refutation of the poor white myth. Only in relatively recent 
years have Southern historians made deep inroads on it. In the last decade Mr. Owsley 
and his students at the Vanderbilt University have gone far toward producing an ac- 
curate and comprehensive view. In Plain Folk a major contribution is methodology. 
As the base for his study of the economic plain man Mr. Owsley devotes the final 
chapter to a stitistical analysis of landownership and slave-holding based upon county 
tax lists and manuscript census reports. Statistical studies are made for the late ante- 
bellum period of sample counties in five Southern States. The states are from the 
Lower South except Tennessee. Similar studies for Virginia and the Carolinas are 
being made but unfortunately do not appear in this book. For his picture of the social 
plain man the author relies upon such sources as grand-jury reports, trial records, 
court minutes, family wills, and local histories. These to a great extent make up for 
the dearth of private letters and diaries which the common folk, unlike the planters, 
either did not write or failed to preserve. 

Mr. Owsley finds a very complex society in which many economic levels appear. 
But the core was a “massive body of plain folk who were neither rich nor poor.” Most 
of them made their living by farming and livestock grazing. In this group were small 
slaveholding farmers, land owning non-slaveholders, numerous herdsmen on the 
frontier, pine barrens, and mountains, and some tenant farmers of energy and self- 
respect. Only about one-third of the whites owned slaves, and 60 per cent of these, 
owning from one to five slaves, could hardly be classified as large planters (60 per 
cent of their farms ranged from 50 to 300 acres.) Outside the upper seaboard states 
not studied, more than 60 per cent of the non-slaveholders, previously classified as 
poor white trash, were also landowners and the size of their farms differed little from 
those of the small slaveholders. 

The herdsmen, says Mr. Owsley, were the typical pioneers of the Old South, and 
until the Civil War they were an important element of the plain folk. Continuously 
pushed by the agricultural husbandmen (not essentially great slave owning planters), 
the herdsmen were driven into the pine barrens, hills, and mountains. Travelers of 
the antebellum South erred in calling these people poor whites: They were more 
nearly like the typical American frontiersman. But most of the plain farmers of the 
Old South lived neither in the piney woods nor hills. They were scattered all over 
the region; they “settled where they chose and stayed as long as it suited them.” 

Plain Folk is much more than a statistical study of landowning and slaveholding. 
It is the story of Southern and rural folkways, of the role of the common folk in local 
society. The Southern drawl, believes the author, was derived originally from psycho- 
logical factors. In a frontier environment beset with isolation and danger, there was 
a tendency to speak slowly and softly. To the whites, prolongation of a word was 
a form of politeness; to the Negro, deference. The speech of plain folk was basically 
similar to that of the cultivated planter class except for archaic words such as ile (oil), 
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bile (boil), and yaller (yellow). For social outlets these people participated in log 
toting, woods burning, corn shucking, swapping work, all day singing and dinner on 
the ground. A trip to the market which might include listening to the court, wagon 
yard musicals, and sometimes brawls, was an event eagerly anticipated. Shooting 
matches were a favorite sport where men demonstrated the art of driving the nail, 
threading the needle, snuffing the candle, and barking the squirrel. Though living 
a life of hard work and often privations, the plain folk were social, kindly, and 
friendly. 

They were not a class-conscious people. Closely knit to the planters by ties of kin, 
they did not regard themselves as oppressed. In the newer states the door of eco- 
nomic opportunity seemed to stand open for those who wanted to become great 
planters. But most of them sought not great wealth but merely a sense of security. 
Their strength and vitality were fully revealed during the Civil War and Reconstruc- 
tion. Fathers and sons filled the ranks of the Confederate armies; women and younger 
boys continued to operate smal] farms while plantation production, faced with deser- 
tion of slaves to the Union lines, declined. During Reconstruction they had no such 
readjustment to make as the planter. Accustomed to manual skills and labor, they 
“rescued the South from . . . final ruin.” Prior to the War the common folk in the 
Lower South, Tennessee, and Kentucky made up the “bulk of lawyers, physicians, 
preachers, editors, businessmen, and political leaders below the national level . . .” 

Least satisfactory is the author's treatment of the common folk’s influence on leaders 
of the national level. Did such leaders represent the interests and aspirations of the 
plain people? Their significance in the determination of Southern and national 
policy is not so clear as their role in local affairs. This little book, however, is basic 
for an understanding of the Old South. It should satisfy both the professional his- 
torian and the general reader. 

Epwarp YOUNGER 
University of Virginia 


A History of American Literature, 1607-1765. By Moses Corr Tyzer. Foreword 
by Howard Mumford Jones. Cornell University Press, Ithaca, New York, 1949. 
xxxiii+551 pp. Index. $6. 


Of these two classic volumes, here reprinted as one, the author says in his original 
Preface: “I have tried to tell the story of American literary activity during the time 
of our contented subordination to the European commonwealth out of which we 
came.” This literary activity, “during those flourishing and indispensable days,” 
Tyler proceeds to divide into two colonial periods, the first extending from 1607 to 
1676 and the second from 1676 to “ that tremendous year, the year 1765.” Subse 
quently Tyler completed and saw published (1897), also in two volumes, The Liter- 
ary History of the American Revolution, 1763-1783. It is upon these four volumes 
that his fame today rests. (The author had originally planned to carry his treatment 
down to 1815, but at last abandoned this idea; it will in substance be revived by 4 
modern scholar, Professor Lewis Leary of Duke University, in his long-projected but 
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not yet completed A History of Literature in America, 1765-1815). The present hand- 
some book reprints the text of the first edition of 1878, but utilizes alterations and 
additions in the later editions of 1879, 1881, and 1897, and also includes the marginalia 
by Tyler in his own correction set of the first edition. The competent index has been 
accommodated to all these changes. Professor Jones’ brief but judicious Foreword 
is the work of one who has published both a full-length biography of Tyler in 1933 
and the account of him in the Dictionary of American Biography (1936). Altogether, 
in celebrating the eightieth anniversary of its founding, the Cornell University Press 
has, to use a verb that Tyler found attractive, “wrought” well. 

The first scholarly historian of our first literature, Moses Coit Tyler (1835-1900) — 
whose family origins do not preclude the possibility of his being related to a fellow 
academe in Virginia, Lyon Gardiner Tyler — was born in Connecticut of Massa- 
chusetts ancestry. Graduating from Yale in 1857, he became a Congregationalist min- 
ister in 1859, but after some years abandoned that persuasion and in 1883 was or- 
dained a priest in the Protestant Episcopal church. Although religion was a constant 
influence in Tyler’s life, he had several other leading interests. Among his personal 
crusades were a strong sponsorship of the temperance movement, of abolition, of 
women’s rights (in 1880 he fell “deeply in love” with the personality of Mary 
Wollstonecraft, as revealed in her biography), and of a system of physical education 
called “musical gymnastics,” on which in 1863 he carried his enthusiasm as far as 
England. Professionally Tyler was of first-rate importance. He was Professor of Eng- 
lish at the University of Michigan (with a year out for a New York journalistic stint 
under Henry Ward Beecher) from 1867 to 1881. From 1881 until his death he held 
the first professorship of American history in this country, a post created for him at 
Cornell University. He was a founder of the American Historical Association in 
1884, a prominent and popular public lecturer, something of a politician at the State 
level, and in 1880 had the private refusal of the presidency of Cornell from his close 
friend, the retiring president, Andrew Dickson White. 

This type of man possessed the cultural equipment to produce a large-scale work of 
humane letters, such as Tyler had envisaged for himself. Produce such a work he 
did. From its publication A History of American Literature was recognized through- 
out the nation as a monumental thing, and, in substance, it has remained so. In 1927 
Vernon L. Parrington, whose trilogy on the Main Currents in American Thought 
began in that year with The Colonial Mind —a treatment inevitably to be compared 
with Tyler's — called the Michigan professor's earlier volumes “invaluable.” In 1938, 
in their admirable anthology, The Puritans, two leading authorities on colonial New 
England writing, Perry Miller and Thomas H. Johnson, bestowed the following flat 
generalization on Tyler's books: “Still the best discussion of colonial American liter- 
ature.” And Mr. Johnson, compiler of the third volume of the recent Literary History 
of the United States (1948), has there classified Tyler's over-all accomplishment as 
“a landmark.” 

But Johnson added that this accomplishment’s very “virtue has been a disadvan- 
tage,” since its author's care and fullness had tended to discourage later scholars from 
digging in his garden. The essence of the disadvantage lies, of course, in the fact 
that one man, however well equipped and however long a-grappling with a subject 
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the size of Tyler’s, cannot cover his field with uniform excellence. In such a field, 
there will always be literary figures who are skimped by the literary historian. This 
point was made by Henry Mills Alden’s Harper’s New Monthly Magazine for Febru- 
ary 1879, when it reviewed A History of American Literature. Though Harper's 
praised the work, its reviewer cited seven authors whom he believed to have been 
unjustifiably ignored by Tyler. COnly two of those cited were Southerners: John 
Archdale and Jean-Pierre Purry, both of South Carolina.) Today's reader must sup- 
plement Tyler’s account of New England authors by reference to the excellent bibli- 
ography in The Puritans, and he must correct or enlarge Tyler's account by reference 
to numerous important studies. Solely to be cited here is Harold S. Jantz’s The First 
Century of New England Verse (1944), wherein we are told that Tyler — following, 
as he did, Samuel Kettell’s Specimens of American Poetry (1829) — nevertheless 
“added not one new name of the slightest importance (though his critical examination 
is on a far higher plane) . . .” 

But a more serious charge than selectiveness may be brought against Tyler, that 
of gross disproportion. Let us examine the comparative page space allotted the colonial 
areas of America by their first modern literary historian: 


New England ........ 353 pages 


To the “Dynasty of the Mathers” alone Tyler has given more space (twenty-two 
pages) than he has allotted the entire colonial South outside Virginia. Truly, as 
Professor Jones admits in his Foreword, “it is a New England history ...” We realize 
vividly just how far back 1878 can be, in terms of scholarship, when, on finding 
Tyler referring to Virginia’s “latest historian,” we discover that that historian is Charles 
Campbell! The following eleven personalities, and they only, are discussed: in the 
first colonial period, Captain John Smith, “because he was the writer of the first book 
in American literature”; George Percy; William Strachey; Alexander Whitaker; John 
Pory; George Sandys (whose biography, by Professor Richard B. Davis of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, is now under completion); and the Burwell Papers; in the 
second colonial period, Commissary James Blair, who in Tyler’s opinion did more 
for the intellectual life of Virginia than any other man; Robert Beverley; Rev. Hugh 
Jones; Colonel William Byrd, whom Tyler deemed perhaps the most accomplished 
and witty Virginian of them all (this despite the fact that Byrd’s diaries were of 
course unknown to him); and William Stith. Obviously, A History of American 
Literature must, so far as the Old Dominion is concerned, be supplemented at many 
points by more recent scholarship, especially by Louis B. Wright’s The First Gentle 
men of Virginia (1940), since Tyler's opinion (based on insufficient knowledge of 
the sources) of “the comparative literary barrenness of Virginia” throughout the 
colonial time is far from flattering. 

But if Tyler’s opinion of Virginia, that “vast, unpossessed, barbaric empire,” is 
distorted, it is not prejudiced. “The first lispings of American literature were heard 
along the sands of the Chesapeake and near the gurgling tides of the James River...” 
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The writer of that sentence is no Barret Wendell. He is, indeed, on several of the 
New England authors unmitigatedly severe. In Tyler's class at Yale there were far 
more than the normal number of Southerners, and a continuing awareness of the 
literary South lay close to the historian’s mind thenceforward. He was on friendly 
terms with the South Carolina poet, Paul Hamilton Hayne. His Patrick Henry 
(1887), which old George Bancroft thought “thoroughly and excellently well done,” 
was the first modern treatment of its subject. From 1888 until at least three years 
before his death Tyler toyed with the idea of composing either an historical romance 
or a dramatic tragedy on the theme of Bacon’s Rebellion. In 1890, after hearing the 
Presbyterian minister, Moses D. Hoge, of Richmond, preach in Cornell chapel, our 
Episcopal priest wrote in his diary: “He is an apostle indeed. My heart goes out to 
him.” 

And we should do well to bear in mind that up-to-the-minute scholarship does not 
of itself produce a great scholarly writer. On this score Tyler himself was exacting 
enough: in 1875 he advised his publisher, during the preliminary negotiations look- 
ing toward A History of American Literature: “If I do this work, I must do it thor- 
oughly, and artistically, from knowledge of my own in every case; from a direct 
study of the quellen.” In the Preface to the completed work, accordingly, he states: 
“Upon no topic of literary estimation have I formed an opinion at second hand. In 
every instance, I have examined for myself the work under consideration.” He be- 
lieved that, “In the composition of a work of this kind, it is a very grave judicial 
responsibility that the author is forced to assume; it is also a very sacred responsibility.” 
The academic world can require no more. A real writer can, however, give more. 
What Tyler gave is suggested in the first quotation just above, in that word “artis- 
tically”: this historian was no mere historian. He was also a gifted and assiduous 
literary critic. However much he might moan, in moments of religious depression, 
about his lack of true piety, in his special field he yet enjoyed a grace abounding. 
Always his approach, insofar as it could be applied to his often arid subject matter, 
was the aesthetic approach. “To write artistically,” he declared in 1889, “is tenfold 
more exhausting than any other kind of work I have ever tried, except night oratory.” 
As a result of his early adherence to this credo, A History of American Literature 
is a joy to read. It has a spacious felicity. With less acerbic verve than Parrington 
(and of course without his economic thesis), Tyler's style is more graceful, more 
balanced, and, to this reader, at least, more persuasive. In comparison with some of 
today’s scholarship there is in Tyler none of that clumsy-cautious generalizing, or 
that vapid fear of the superlative, when a generalization or a superlative is justly due. 
Working from a wide, deep background of historical and political knowledge, Tyler 
could afford to couch his literary criticism in a tone that at once bespeaks confidence 
in himself and instills it in the reader. But he is not over-confident. Always one 
senses the ever-questing scholar’s mind pulsing behind the beautiful prose; and one 
concludes that where Tyler erred, the errors lay not in evaluation or in lack of in- 
dustry but in simple ignorance of sources only latterly uncovered. Like Parrington, 
Tyler’s pre-eminent value is that he is a provocative, seminal writer: he sends one 
away from his page imbued with a tingling awareness of a given author and — what 
is more valuable — with the desire to go and read for oneself this remarkable author! 
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Tyler’s humor, like a pleasant, hovering atmosphere to his speech, is everywhere 
about. Though it does not often rise to witticism, he can, upon occasion, strike the 
quotable tone. He refers, for example, to the Indians as “those crabbed and forlorn 
creatures, earth-men, anthropoid animals, whose fate it seems to be to wither and 
disappear before the breath of the pale-faces.” Of Michael Wigglesworth, “his pages 
are strewn with many unwrought ingots of poetry.” The colonial almanac as a liter- 
ary genre is the “most despised, most prolific, most indispensable of books, which 
every man uses, and no man praises; the very quack, clown, pack-horse, and pariah 
of modern literature . . . ” Of New England’s intellectual life (in that altogether 
admirable chapter, “New England Traits”): “Theirs was a social structure with its 
corner-stone resting on a book.” Of Pennsylvania’s intellectual life: “Through every 
turnpike in that province, ideas travelled toll-free.” And so on, until Scribner's 
Monthly, in its review of March, 1879, complained: “The most serious defect of the 
book lies in this direction. The author has almost too much vividness, too much alert- 
ness, and too little repose.” But this is not so. 

Fortunately for the modern reader — and perhaps, for the college graduate student, 
seductively — Tyler designed A History of American Literature as not only a critical 
commentary but also, because so many of the documents were at that period difficult 
of access, as “a terse anthology.” If, therefore, we do not choose to go back to the 
original lucubrations of Mather Byles or Cadwallader Colden or Daniel Gookin or 
Urian Oakes or, perchance, to Jeremiah Bummer or even —oh, rash resolve — to 
Joshua Scottow, we need not do so. We may turn to Tyler instead. When we do, 
we shall find that he fits brilliantly his own description of William Wood's New 
England's Prospect: 


The author had attained the fine art of packing his pages full of the most exact delineation of 
facts, without pressing the life and juice out of them. . . . 
Curtis Davis 


Baltimore, Maryland 


Principles of Bibliographical Description. By Frepson Bowers. Princeton University 
Press, Princeton, N. J., 1949. XVII, 505 pp. $10.00. 


For some time the bibliographical world has awaited the publication of Mr. Bowers’ 
intensive study in bibliographical methods. It is an imposing book which immediately 
reveals how much work has gone into its composition. 

Undertaken as a synthesis of many earlier studies, Mr. Bowers cautions his readers 
that no completely hard and fast system for detailed bibliographical investigation can 
or should be contrived. Fully cognizant of this qualification, the author presents his 
arguments in twelve detailed chapters the first nine of which are devoted to “Hand- 
Printed Books” and the remaining three to “the Ninteenth and Twentieth Centuries.” 

From an examination of the earlier sections it is at once evident that Mr. Bowers 
has done most of his bibliographical work with sixteenth and seventeenth century 
English books. Since the present reviewer is not sufficiently familiar with this field, 
he has no decided opinions regarding the suggestions for a standardization of the 
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“collational formula,” which Dr. W. W. Greg has used so successfully. There can 
be no quarrel with the use of the symbol T¥ to indicate unsigned gatherings which 
precede the first signed signature, and the symbol x for unsigned gatherings within 
the signed series. But is this much of an improvement over a frank statement within 
a collation that a given number of leaves is without signature? This question also es- 
sentially applies to the indication of cancels and inserts by the use of plus and minus 
marks. This may be undue skepticism, but to attempt to devise a formula encompass- 
ing all types of collations and the infinite variations defies a simple and intelligible 
solution. And it hardly seems worth the effort when a simple note accompanying the 
collation could serve to explain peculiarities of a given work. 

Mr. Bowers devotes considerable attention to the bibliographical description of the 
“ideal copy” which for many older books is a very elusive object. For a given book 
such a description as the author outlines might be desirable, but if such an ideal had 
persisted at earlier times the great bibliographical works which we find useful today 
simply wouldn't be available. I refer especially to the work of Hain, Brunet, Cole, 
Pollard, Evans, Harrisse, Haebler, Voulliéme, Proctor, Sabin, Medina, Jackson and 
many other bibliographers. Mr. Bowers recognizes the work of these men as valuable 
bibliographical catalogues, but they do not conform to the definition of “descriptive 
bibliography,” the purpose of which is the examination of every copy of an edition 
of a book in order to describe bibliographically the characteristics of an “ideal copy” of 
this edition, “to distinguish between issues and variants of the edition, to explain and 
describe the printing and textual history of the edition and finally to arrange it in a 
correct and logical relationship to other editions.” This reviewer knows of few bib- 
liographies which could qualify and their scope at best is limited. 

Of the larger bibliographical works of the present time the one which most nearly 
approaches the ideal is the Gesamtkatalog der Wiegendrucke. In his chapter on in- 
cunabula Mr. Bowers devotes considerable attention to the collational formula which 
he would like to propose. For the Venice 1475 edition of St. Augustine’s De civitate 
dei, the author furnishes his own description in comparison with those provided by 
the Gesamtkatalog and the British Museum Catalogue. In his prefatory remarks on 
the subject of incunabula Dr. Bowers makes the gratuitous remark that “continental 
scholars may be rather puzzled by highly developed formularly methods of description 
with their free use of shorthand.” I must confess my own bewilderment with Mr. 
Bowers’ sample description and state my preference for either of the other two know- 
ing well that I thereby label myself conservative. 

Some months ago one closely associated with the Gesamtkatalog during its early 
years disclosed in conversation that had the original plan of the catalogue been car- 
tied through it would now be much nearer completion than it is. As the publication 
continued, however, more and more details were added thereby effectively impeding 
the progress in publishing. This raises a practical question. Would not the investiga- 
tor interested in the incunabula have been better served had the original plan persisted? 
This is mentioned simply to emphasize that however desirable “descriptive bibliog- 
raphy” might be, some compromise will become necessary for large undertakings if 
results are to become available within a reasonable amount of time. In this regard I 
should like to speak a few words of praise about the British Museum's catalogue of 
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incunabula. The descriptions are frequestly quite short, but the collation notes are 
always complete and in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred their entries suffice for 
all practical purposes. And this catalogue will one day be completed! 

To return more closely to the review of Mr. Bowers’ book, the bibliographer in- 
terested in modern first editions will avoid many pitfalls by consulting the later sections 
devoted to the nineteenth and twentieth centuries regardless of whether or not he sub- 
scribes to the terminology and definitions given there. This recommendation is equally 
applicable to the other sections of this useful text book. Although one might wish that 
the present volume had been a little less detailed and a little easier to read and under- 
stand, both as a compilation of the most important contemporary bibliographical in- 
vestigations and as an interpretive study it is a most valuable book. Many should be 
forewarned by Mr. Bowers’ meaningful statement: “Better a good checklist with all 
its deficiencies than an over-ambitious bibliography which is incomplete in its listing 
and scamped in its analysis and description.” 
Freperick R. Gorr 


Washington, D. C. 


The Campus of the First State University. By Arcu1pacp Henperson. Chapel Hill, 
University of North Carolina Press, 1949. $5.00. 


Dr. Henderson has presented with great detail the story of the University of North 
Carolina from its first planning, the opening to students in 1795, to the present time. 
Campus is used in its broadest term as this work covers in infinite detail the happen- 
ings on the University properties from their acquisition, through all the building pro- 
grams, student activities, social events, the tragic and almost fatal reconstruction era 
down to the present. There is apparently very little in the life at or events from the 
outside influencing this University that has not been recorded. 

One of the remarkable illustrations of the building growth is shown by charts which 
record that by the year 1920 there were twenty-six principal buildings and in 1945 
there were seventy-one. In other words there has been almost twice the growth in 
the last twenty-five years that there was in the previous one hundred and twenty-five. 

But Dr. Henderson records faithfully not only the buildings, and you may find 
the size, the architect and cost of each one of them, but descriptions of the grounds; 
social and athletic activities; the arboretum; the geology of the site; the donors and 
in short an almost infinity of facts connected with the school. 

The author has apparently left very little untold. It is, however, not a technical 
work on its buildings and grounds as there are no drawings of the buildings nor land- 
scape plans. Nor does it attempt to treat in detail the educational development here. 
However, it tells the story of the founding, the development of the grounds and the 
buildings with the accompanying social life in a very thorough way. For the many 
friends of the University of North Carolina this is a book that should be in their 
libraries. 

In reading the story of this institution, which opened its doors approximately a cen- 
tury after William and Mary College, and seeing the slow and steady growth in edu- 
cational facilities until 1920, one cannot help but wonder if this tremendous expan- 
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sion in educational institutions of higher learning, all over our country, is not ready 
for a slowing down. Certainly it cannot go on at its present rate of increase. 


Hersert A. CLAIBORNE 
Richmond, Virginia 


Virginia on Guard, Civilian Defense and the State Militia in the Second World War. 
By Marvin Wirson Scutecet. Prepared under the supervision of the World War 
II History Division, Virginia State Library. Virginia State Library, Richmond, 1949. 
286 pp. $3.50. 


This second volume to emerge from the researches of the Virginia World War Il 
History Division sketches the story of civilian defense in Virginia. Dr. Schlegel alone 
cannot be credited with the volume, since the basic researches were performed by the 
History Division staff. His job was that of assimilation of the mass of notes and the 
writing of the finished product. While it would seem more desirable that the writer 
of a volume should have had the advantage of gradual appreciation of the implications 
of his subject which comes through the performance of his own research, the results 
do not seem to have suffered much from the use of this method. The story of civilian 
defense in Virginia is ably and faithfully chronicled. The use of newspapers as the 
principal source may well be criticized, particularly in cases where it involves the story 
of decisions by the Governor or other officials. It would seem that the Governor's files 
should have been made available, and also that the interview technique might have 
been used since most of the characters involved are still alive. 

The story of civilian defense in Virginia in World War II revolves largely around 
the development of a proper administrative organization, the replacement of the 
National Guard by the State Guard (originally the Virginia Protective Force) and 
Reserve Militia, rehearsals for air raids, civilian air patrol, and miscellaneous salvage 
and morale activities. From the administrative side, there were two distinct periods. 
Prior to Pearl Harbor, Governor Price had set up a civilian defense organization with 
a state council at the top and eight regional councils under it. Each regional council 
represented one of the eight highway districts of the state. This organization by-passed 
the regular local officials and the political sub-divisions of the State. To this extent 
it represented something of an extraordinary emergency organization like those being 
formed in Washington at the time. After Pearl Harbor, Governor Darden scrapped 
this arrangement, substituting a state Office of Civilian Defense with local co-ordina- 
tors and directors in each of the normal political subdivisions of the state — county and 
city. To follow Dr. Schlegel’s account, Governor Darden found Price's arrangement 
unsatisfactory because there was no real cultural unity in the regions to promote efh- 
cient functioning of the councils. Is it not also possible that there were political rea- 
sons for the change and is this not also a part of history, even contemporary history? 

Whatever the form of direction, Virginians entered on the business of civilian de- 
fense with a certain enthusiasm. One is impressed by the leadership Virginia took 
in setting the example for civilian defense practices throughout the nation. One is 
impressed also by the efficiency of practice blackouts, the collection of scrap, and 
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similar activities. Some servicemen, particularly those in the Hampton Roads area, 
might disagree about the hospitality of Virginians toward them. The Virginia State 
Guard performed all that was asked of it, and the reserve militia played soldier with 
considerable enthusiasm. For the most part, however, civilian defense was a dress 
rehearsal; happily, the act really never had to be played on the stage. World War Il 
was fought far from the shores of Virginia, and almost any European who read this 
book would characterize the activities described therein as “much ado about nothing.” 
This outlook would be, nonetheless, erroneous, for the threat of enemy air raids was 
reasonably realistic during the early stages of the war, there was always some threat of 
sabotage, an such activities as salvage, air patrols and morale promotion were indispen- 
sable. The possibilities of a much more serious problem of civilian defense in case of 
another war emphasizes the desirability of recording the experiences of the last one, 
that we may draw whatever lessons possible from them. In this regard, the lack of 
co-ordination between the state civilian defense organization and the national military 
forces is somewhat striking. The story of confusion attending the enforcement of the 
occasional dim-out in 1942 is almost unbelievable. In this and other instances, Dr. 
Schlegel throws the onus of blame on the army authorities, but one wonders whether 
they might not have their side of the story. 

In truth Dr. Schlegel does not try to draw many lessons from this account, though 
perhaps some are inherent in the telling of the tale. The real purpose of the volume, 
as expressed in Dr. Hemphill’s introduction, is to provide a permanent record for 
those Virginians who wish to remember and understand the part their efforts and sac- 
rifices played in winning World War II. In this respect it is highly successful, and it 
certainly deserves a place on the growing bookshelf of World War II historical 


literature. 
R. W. Coak ey 


Historical Division 
Department of the Army 


Edgar Poe and His Critics. By Saran HELEN Wurrman. With an Introduction and 
Notes by Oral Sumner Coad. Rutgers University Press, New Brunswick, New 


Jersey. Pp. 105. $3.00. 


One of the most unfortunate decisions of Poe’s unfortunate life was that the Rev- 
erend Rufus Wilmot Griswold should be his literary executor. Griswold not only 
edited Poe’s work but took upon himself the task of official biographer. For reasons 
which cannot be gone into here, he produced a vindicative and malignant account. 
The tissue of lies, forgeries, half-lies, and highly selective and misleading facts formed 
a picture of Poe as a drunkard, blackguard, and literary charlatan which remained 
the popular conception of him almost to our own day. For who could counterbalance 
the weight of the testimony of the man Poe himself had chosen to edit his works? 

Today the picture has been repainted in its true colors. The discovery of Griswold’s 
deliberate forgeries by Professor Quinn and a revaluation of all the evidence by vari- 
ous authorities have changed the whole portrait. But it is also interesting to know 
that people who had known Poe tried to answer Griswold even in the years immedi- 
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ately after Poe’s death. Lowell, Graham, and Willis wrote essays showing an attrac- 
tive Poe they had known, but only feebly did they attempt to refute Griswold’s 
charges as such. One woman, however, who had known Poe intimately enough to 
have been engaged to him for a time, undertook a decade after Griswold’s biography 
to create a drastically revised and sympathetic picture of Poe in an article as extended 
as Griswold’s own. 

This champion of the poet was Sarah Helen Whitman, herself a poetess of Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. She did not have available the evidence we have today of Gris- 
wold’s forgery and other deliberate falsification, but she used information personal to 
herself, Griswold’s own evidence where it was clearly factual, and above all sound 
reasoning, to compose a moving and convincing vindication of Poe as man and artist. 
Curiously she outlines, or suggests points in Poe’s favor, which later scholars and critics 
have amplified and proved. She sees and acknowledges Poe weaknesses, but she some- 
times proves and more often logically suggests that much or most of what Griswold 
had said was utterly false. 

Mrs. Whitman’s little book, published in small editions in 1860 and again in 1885, 
has long been a collector’s item unavailable to the general student of Poe except in 
libraries. In a period in which the poet's life and art and reputation are undergoing 
a new and intense scrutiny, a reissue was in order. Professor Coad and the Rutgers 
University Press have filled the need. They have produced a handsome little volume, 
with an illuminating introduction and useful notes on Mrs. Whitman’s literary and 
biographical references. Anyone interested in Poe will want to read it. 


The University of Tennessee Ricuarp Beare Davis 


A Hornbook of Virginia History. Published by the Division of History of the Virginia 
Department of Conservation and Development. Compiled and edited by J. R. V. 
Daniel, Division Director (Published Richmond, 1949). 156 pp. (To be had upon 
request of the Virginia Department of Conservation and Development, Richmond.) 


“It appears that there are many fundamental facts about Virginia and her history 
concerning which a host of people are unaware or are misinformed. This little book 
is towards an answer to scores of inquiries that are constantly received from high 
school students, institutions of learning and individual adults throughout the nation.” 
These words from Governor William M. Tuck’s “Foreword” to A Hornbook of Vir- 
ginia History tell just what the purpose of the booklet is. Never again may a person 
plead justification for his ignorance of the salient facts of Virginia’s history for these 
facts are compactly set forth in this brief outline which may be had for the asking. 

The Division of History of the Virginia Department of Conservation and Develop- 
ment has made a notable contribution in primary fashion in this publication and it 
has come from the press at a most opportune time. Inquiry conducted in certain quar- 
ters not long ago disclosed painful ignorance among the younger people of the Com- 
monwealth in regard to Virginia’s history and more notable statesmen. And every 
Department of State and the local historical societies are literally swamped with in- 
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quiries from older persons both within and without the Commonwealth in regard 
to her history. Here at least, is an unpretentious publication which sets forth for any- 
one’s reading and understanding the facts of Virginia's history, both as colony and 
Commonwealth, that should be known of all persons, both in youth and in age. 

A great deal of thought has gone into the making of this booklet and the finished 
product of various minds has been admirably edited by J. R. V. Daniel to whom, as 
Director of the Division of History of the Commission, fell the arduous task of bring- 
ing the several papers together in concrete form. In this Hornbook we have first 
some most interesting bits of information as to the “Nicknames” by which Virginia 
is familiarly called; together with dates of important historical events. A list of the 
names of the governors from the beginning to the present time, with dates of their 
terms of office; notes on the origin and names of the counties; the independent cities 
of the Commonwealth and notes on historical shrines and churches occupy a con- 
siderable number of pages. Certainly uninformed and yet interested persons will 
derive a wealth of information from Colonel Bryan Conrad’s “Principal Virginia 
Battlefields” (Revolutionary War, War of 1812, and War Between the States). The 
list and summaries of “Some Famous Historical Documents” are well worth remem- 
bering. H. J. Eckenrode contributes a brief paper on “Some Educational Institutions 
of Historic Interest”; while Everard Kidder Meade, with his keen sense of historical 
values, his vision for seeing into the heart of events, and his ability to tell a story con- 
cisely contributes “A Brief Outline of Virginia History.” The illustrations in the 
booklet are well chosen. 

Widely distributed as the Hornbook of Virginia History will be, and we under- 
stand that an increasing demand is being made for copies both by schools and by 
individuals, ignorance hereafter of the fundamental facts of Virginia history will 
indicate only carelessness and indifference on the part of the public. 


CORRECTIONS 


On page 133 of the January 1950 issue of The Virginia Magazine of History (Vol- 
ume 58, Number 1) in the memorandum for Thomas Adams signed by John Henry, 
please correct the first line of the printed text to read “Mt W™ Lee Mercht” instead 


of “Mt W™ Lurheroht (?).” 


Attention is invited to two typographical errors in William H. Gaines’ review of 
James Silver's Edmund Pendleton Gaines, which appeared in the January 1950 num- 
ber of the Magazine. 

Paragraph 1, lines 7-8 (page 143), which read “. . . his participation in Andrew 
Jackson’s ‘conquest’ of Florida in both the First and Second Seminole Wars,” should 
read “. . . ‘conquest’ of Florida and in both the First and Second Seminole Wars . . .”. 

Paragraph 3, lines 6-7 (page 144), which read “William Lowndes Yancey” should 
read “William Lowndes.” 
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PROCEEDINGS OF 
THE VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


In Annual Meeting, January 19, 1950 


Tue Annual Meeting of the members of the Virginia Historical Society was held in 
The Lee House, Richmond, Virginia, on the afternoon of Thursday, January 19, 
1950, being the anniversary of General Lee’s birth and the date fixed for such assem- 
blies by the Constitution. 

President Williams opened the meeting by sounding three strokes on the Old St. 
John’s Church bell. Declaring a quorum in attendance, he stated that the first in 
order of business was the reading of the Minutes of the last Annual Meeting. How- 
ever, he added since these had been published in the April, 1949, number of the 
Society's Magazine, perhaps their reading was unnecessary, and that he would enter- 
tain a motion to approve them as published. Such a motion was duly made, seconded, 
and unanimously carried. 


Following this the President presented to the Meeting, on behalf of the Executive 
Committee, a report of the activities of the Society during the calendar year 1949. 
The report was cordially received and on motion, duly made and seconded, was 
ordered filed with the minutes of this meeting as Appendix I, and it was directed 
that it be published with the proceedings of this meeting in the April 1950 number 
of the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography. 

Upon conclusion of the reading of the report the President announced that the 
next business before the meeting was the Report of the Treasurer of the Society for 
the fiscal year ending December 31, 1949, and the Report of our Financial Agent, the 
First and Merchants National Bank of Richmond. These reports were presented by 
Mr. S. M. Bemiss, Chairman of the Finance Committee, and were on motion duly 
made and seconded, received and ordered filed with the minutes of this meeting. 
The Treasurer's Report appears in Appendix II and Virginia Historical Society En- 
dowment Account appears in Appendix III. 

Mr. Hugh B. G. Galt reported verbally for the Norfolk Branch of the Society. 
There were no reports from the Norfolk County-Portsmouth and Southside branches. 


The President then announced that the election of Officers and Members of the 
Executive Committee for 1950 was in order, adding that by direction of the Executive 
Committee a Nominating Committee had been appointed, whose report and recom- 
mendations would next be heard. 
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The report of the Nomination Committee was then read by the Chairman, James 


R. V. Daniel, Esquire, as follows: 


Richmond, Virginia 
January 19, 1950 


To THE CHAIRMAN OF THE ANNUAL MEETING OF 
MemBers OF THE Vircin1A Historicay Society, 


RIcHMOND, VIRGINIA 


The undersigned, constituting your Nominating Committee, have the honor to 
propose the following named persons for election to the offices indicated: 


For President: Edmund Randolph Williams, Richmond 


For Members of the Executive Committee: 


Thomas P. Abernethy, University 
Samuel M. Bemiss, Richmond 
Wyndham B. Blanton, Richmond 
Alexander G. Brown, Jr., Richmond 
Stewart Bryan, Jr., Richmond 
David K. E. Bruce, Brookneal 

G. MacLaren Brydon, Richmond 
Robert Hill Carter, Richmond 
Spencer L. Carter, Richmond 
Stuart G. Christian, Richmond 
Herbert A. Claiborne, Richmond 
Preston Davie, New York 


Douglas S. Freeman, Richmond 
Hugh B. Grigsby Galt, Norfolk 
Mrs. Philip W. Hiden, Newport News 
Eppa Hunton, IV, Richmond 
George H. Jamerson, Richmond 
J. Ambler Johnston, Richmond 
Leslie H. Reed, Richmond 
Walter S. Robertson, Richmond 
Alexander H. Sands, Richmond 
Earl G. Swem, Williamsburg 
William F. Tompkins, Richmond 
B. Randolph Wellford, Richmond 


Respectfully submitted, 


Resecca Y. WILLIAMS 

P. B. Lams 

James R. V. Danrer 
Committee 


Following the reading of this report the Chairman asked if there were further 
nominations. None being made, a motion was duly made, seconded, and unanimously 
adopted, that the Recording Secretary be directed to cast the ballot of the members 
present for the election of the officers and committeemen named in the report. 


There being no further business, the meeting thereupon adjourned. 
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Evening Meeting 


At 8:30 o'clock p.m. members of the Society and their friends assembled in the 
Flag Room of Battle Abbey for the annual address, which was delivered by the Hon- 
orable George L. Radcliffe, of Baltimore, President of the Maryland Historical Society. 


A large gathering of members of the Society and their friends were present to hear 
Mr. Radcliffe, who spoke on the “Historical Relationships Between Maryland and 
Virginia.” Beginning with the historically notable relationship between Lord Balti- 
more’s province and the colony of Virginia when Maryland was settled under charter 
in 1634 and the occurrences leading to Captain William Claiborne’s—a Virginia 
ofhicial’s — being dispossessed of the trading post which he had established on the 
Isle of Kent, Mr. Radcliffe related the story of the development of the two colonies as 
they advanced through the years even down to the present time. The speaker quite 
frankly faced the controversial elements which have entered into the relationship of 
the two states, particularly in regard to the questions involved in the settlement of 
boundary lines and showed how these questions had been handled by both states. But 
controversy is not the whole of the story, for Mr. Radcliffe brought out the fact that 
each state has contributed to the development of the other through the interchange 
of citizens — Virginians who had become residents of Maryland, and Marylanders 
who had become residents of Virginia — each contributing through effective public 
service, both political and industrial, to the life of the other. Mr. Radcliffe related 
in telling fashion the closeness of the tie which bound so many Marylanders to Vir- 
ginia during the trying days of the War between the States, when many Marylanders, 
regardless of their state’s remaining within the Union, gave most loyal support to the 
Confederate States of America, serving gallantly in the armies of the South. Withal 
Mr. Radcliffe’s address was a recital in vivid fashion of the ties which so closely bind 
Maryland and Virginia to each other. 


On the conclusion of the address, Mr. Williams, our President, thanked Mr. Rad- 
cliffe most cordially on behalf of the Society for so graciously being with us and 
addressing us on this occasion and assured him of the great regard and esteem which 
Virginia entertains for her sister State of Maryland. 


The evening was brought to a delightful conclusion by a social hour, when refresh- 
ments were served by a committee of ladies under the chairmanship of Mrs. Samuel 


M. Bemiss. 


Daviw J. Mays, Recording Secretary 


Approved: 
E. Ranpotpw President 
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Appendix I 


PRESIDENT’S REPORT 
to 
Members of the Virginia Historical Society 


Memsers: 

I have the honor, pursuant to the requirements of our Constitution, to submit on 
behalf of the Executive Committee the following report of the activities of the Society 
during the calendar year 1949: 


NECROLOGY 
January 1 to December 31, 1949 


First, it is my sad duty to record the names of members of our Society who died 
within the past year. Will you stand in homage to their memory as I read their names: 


Mr. George Gordon Battle, New York City; Mrs. Adolphus Blair, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia; Dr. Charles A. Blanton, Richmond, Virginia; Mrs. Winchester Britton, Clear- 
water, Florida; Mrs. James Branch Cabell, Richmond, Virginia; Mrs. John T. Cochran, 
The Plains, Virginia; Mrs. Quincey Cole, Richmond, Virginia; Mrs. Thomas B. Coles, 
Albemarle County, Virginia; Mrs. E. T. Comer, Savannah, Georgia; Miss Emily 
Wayland Dinwiddie, Albemarle County, Virginia; The Rev. John Yates Downman, 
D.D., Richmond, Virginia; Rev. Joseph B. Dunn, Virginia Beach, Virginia; Miss 
Mary F. Failing, Portland, Oregon; Miss Elizabeth M. Fleet, Richmond, Virginia; 
Miss Mary Bell Glennan, Norfolk, Virginia; Mrs. A. T. Hert, Louisville, Kentucky; 
Mr. Alexander Randolph Holladay, Virginia Beach, Virginia; Mr. John Lee McElroy, 
Richmond, Virginia; Mr. I. J. Marcuse, Wake, Virginia; Mr. William S. P. Mayo, 
Richmond, Virginia; Mr. Thomas N. Mordecai, Richmond, Virginia; Dr. David C. 
Morton, Richmond, Virginia; Miss Gabriella Page, Richmond, Virginia; Mr. Robert 
E. Peyton, Jr., Richmond, Virginia; Mr. W. Frank Powers, Richmond, Virginia; Mr. 
A. M. Prichard, Staunton, Virginia; Dr. Bonnelle W. Rhamy, Fort Wayne, Indiana; 
Mr. Edward L. Ryan, Richmond, Virginia; Mrs. Frederick M. Sackett, Louisville, 
Kentucky; Mrs. Thomas R. Shelton, Wheeling, West Virginia; Mr. Edward R. 
Stettinius, Jr., Rapidan, Virginia; Mr. Bradford H. Walker, Richmond, Virginia; Mr. 
Charles Watkins, Richmond, Virginia; Miss Edmonia C. Wilkins, Roanoke Rapids, 
North Carolina; Mr. E. A. Williams, Baltimore, Maryland. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


Upon the death of Mr. Edward L. Ryan our Executive Committee made of record 
this tribute: 

“The members of the Executive Committee of the Virginia Historical Society have 
heard with deep regret and sorrow of the death on January 31, 1949, of our fellow 
member, Mr. Edward L. Ryan. 

“Mr. Ryan has been for nine years an active and interested member of our Execu- 
tive Committee, and has given unstintedly of his time and interest to its work, and 
to that of the committees of the Society upon which he served. Rejoicing as we do 
in the spirit of willing service in which he gave himself to the furtherance of our 
efforts, we lament the breaking of the ties of fellowship which have grown during 
the years of our association.” 


The staff of the Society suffered a great loss May 18th in the sudden death of Mr. 
John Lee McElroy. His services to the Society were recognized in the following 
record which was made a part of the minutes of the Executive Committee: 

“John Lee McElroy became a member of the staff of the Virginia Historical Society 
in January 1945. From then until a few hours before his untimely death he whole- 
heartedly devoted his talents to the study, cataloguing and arrangement of the So- 
ciety’s historical treasures. The present artistic arrangement of the Museum and 
Portrait Gallery in The Lee House and the classified catalogue of historical objects 
in the Museum display the resourceful earmarks of his labor. Mr. McElroy also 
arranged the George Bolling Lee Memorial Collection of Portraits and the Maryland- 
Steuart Collection of Confederate Arms and Equipment at the Battle Abbey. He 
possessed a keen feeling for the historical value of the treasures committed to his 
care and was blessed with a rare practical knowledge of the methods employed in 
restoring to their original state those objects which had suffered from the vicissitudes 
of time. His ingenuity manifested itself repeatedly in his efforts to display to the 
best advantage the physical materials which illuminate our understanding of the 
past. He was always conscious of the potentialities of his role in the fulfillment of 
our institutional aims and approached each problem with a mind unfettered by the 
prejudices of inept antiquarianism. Indeed, his accomplishments on behalf of the 
Virginia Historical Society are completely satisfying to those of us who strive to 
promote its well-being. But it would be inappropriate and unfeeling if this appre- 
ciation were couched in formal tones, for a geniality of character and a simplicity of 
manner identified John Lee McElroy’s most pleasing traits. An affable, kind dispo- 
sition, an unfailing sense of humor and a gentle attitude toward the foibles of man- 
kind were the constituents of his ineradicable charm. He moved through his days 
among us the exemplification of the highest and best that can be found in the char- 
acter of a colleague and a friend.” 


The Standing Committees of the Society with the committees especially appointed 
to aid in the administration in connection with the Lee House, Virginia House and 
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Battle Abbey have made possible the efficient management of the various functions 
of the Society. Brief statements of the operation of these properties are presented by 
their respective chairmen. 
THE LEE HOUSE 
Mr. Hersert A. Ciarporne, Chairman 

During the year one thousand and forty-five persons have visited the Gallery and 
Museum. There were gifts of portraits and other objects, listed elsewhere, which 
augment the beauty and value of our collection. 

Eight of our old and valuable portraits have been restored through the generosity 
of an anonymous friend. 

Much needed repairs and redecoration were effected, the most important being 
in the reconstruction and repairs to cornices and the main roof. 


VIRGINIA HOUSE 
Mr. Watrter S. Rosertson, Chairman 

The mansion and gardens have been maintained in accordance with the expressed 
wishes of Mr. and Mrs. Weddell. 

Three thousand one hundred and eighty-three persons visited the house and gar- 
dens. Eleven hundred and ninety-two came during Garden Week, the proceeds of 
which were shared with the Garden Club of Virginia. 

Several patriotic and civic organizations used Virginia House for their entertain- 
ments, including the James River Garden Club and the standing committee of the 
Society of the Cincinnati in the State of Virginia. 

Your Society gave a luncheon at Virginia House for Mrs. George Bolling Lee and 
Mr. Richard D. Steuart, both benefactors of the Society through their valuable gifts 
already reported. 

The Executivee Committee held a number of their monthly meetings at Virginia 
House. 

The Society placed a memorial bronze tablet to Mr. and Mrs. Weddell on the 
south wall of the House in recognition of their great gifts and benefactions to us. 

On November 16, 1949, the Society entertained at tea for Sir Evelyn and Lady 
Wrench, who were visiting Richmond in the interest of the English-Speaking Union. 


BATTLE ABBEY 
Mr. Rosert Hirt Carter, Chairman 

Six thousand five hundred and ninety-eight persons visited the property during 
the year, an increase over 1948 of eighteen hundred and eighty-six. 

During the summer of 1949 the murals were cleaned and retouched. This work 
was skillfully done by Mr. Hans E. Gassman and the result has been greatly admired. 

The annual address followed by a reception and refreshments was held at the 
Battle Abbey on January 19, 1949. About four hundred attended this meeting which 
was open to the public. 

On May 26th the Maryland Steuart Collection of Confederate Weapons and 
Equipment, which had been placed in the Lee Camp Gallery, was formally opened 
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to the public. This event was preceded by a luncheon at Virginia House and a re- 
ception for Mrs. George Bolling Lee and Mr. Richard D. Steuart. 

Several Chapters of the United Daughters of the Confederacy held their meetings 
at the Battle Abbey. Meetings were also held by several patriotic and civic organi- 
zations. 

The Lee Camp Gallery was refurbished, the portraits removed and eighty were 
rehung for the purpose of displaying them to better advantage. The United Daugh- 
ters of the Confederacy gave the Society $500.00 for the purpose of renovating the 
Confederate portraits. 

Extensive repairs were made to the roof. 

A new heating system and other repairs are now being considered. 


PUBLICATION COMMITTEE 
Dr. Wrnpuao B. Bianton, Chairman 

The Publication Committee, under the chairmanship of Dr. Wyndham B. Blanton, 
issued the 1949 Volume of the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, being the 
57th consecutive volume of that publication. Marked interest has been shown during 
the past year by historical students in the numerous articles which scholars have con- 
tributed to the Magazine. The new format adopted for the publication in 1948, and 
the particular attention paid to the matter of illustrating the articles published, are 
receiving much favorable comment from qualified critics of the serial publications of 
historical societies throughout the country. Not only is our Magazine the means of 
disseminating historical material in regard to Virginia but also of keeping the member- 
ship of the Society and the student world at large, familiar with the work of the sev- 
eral departments of our institution. 

The Publication Committee is constantly engaged in developing plans whereby 
our Magazine may be made ever more useful to students of Virginia history and to 
keep the work of our Society before the public. 


LIBRARY COMMITTEE 
Dr. B. WELLForD, Chairman 

A report on the activities of the Library Committee is contained in the Librarian’s 
Annual Report filed as an appendix to this report. The problem of establishing defi- 
nite fields of interest in the collecting of printed literature and the need for a more 
active manuscripts acquisitions policy have received considerable attention during the 
year. Equipment which greatly simplifies the operations of the Library has been 
obtained, and printed works too numerous to mention have been secured with Society 
funds to augment its reference facilities. 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 

Davip J. Mays, Esquire, Chairman 
The Membership Committee, under the leadership of Mr. David J. Mays, has 
conducted a continuing campaign for new members. Special invitations were made 
to desirable persons and were responsible for obtaining many of the 267 new members 
in 1949. The membership at the close of 1948 was 1,756. 267 new members were 
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admitted in 1949. From this total of 2,023 there must be now deducted losses from 
death 35, resignations 38, and those dropped for non-payment of dues 52, or an 
aggregate of 125, leaving the membership as of December 31, 1949, 1,898, or a net 
increase in members of 142. (See Appendix IV for analysis of membership.) 


FINANCES 


The report of the Treasurer for the year 1949 with a statement from our Financial 
Agent of securities held for our account will be presented to this meeting by the 
Chairman of the Finance Committee. 

The Operating Statement shows total income receipts in the amount of $71,017.21 
and disbursements covering operations amounting to $74,024.89. 

The members of the Society will be pleased to know that questions of Federal 
taxation which arose, and until determined withheld the distribution of the bulk of 
the Estate of Mrs. Weddell, have now been settled and distribution will be promptly 
made to this Society which, with distribution already made, will result in increasing 
its endowment to the extent of approximately four hundred thousand dollars. 

Grateful acknowledgment must be made to the Chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee, Mr. S. M. Bemiss, for his continued watchfulness, care and direction in the 
management Of our finances and particularly our investments under the supervision 
of the Finance Committee. 

We again acknowledge special thanks to Mrs. Katherine Cherry for the performance 
of her duties as Treasurer. We regret to announce that she resigned this position 
as of October 21, 1949. 


ACCESSIONS 


Valuable accessions to the treasures of the Society were made during the past 
year, all of which have been gratefully received and are worthy of record, but time 
will not permit to present to you a complete list of the gifts which we have received 
or the portraits and manuscripts which have been placed in our custody or the addi- 
tions which we have purchased. 

[The President here called attention to several gifts of special interest, including several notable 
manuscript collections, books, portraits, miniatures and objects for The Lee House and for the 
Museum; concluding his comments on these accessions by referring to the fact that a detailed 
ee of the manuscripts and books would appear in the Librarian’s Report, which would 
be published in the April number of the Magazine, and that the other gifts would be noted in 
detail in a list of “Gifts to The Lee House and to the Muesum.” For the Librarian’s Report see 
ante pages 209 to 210; and for “Gifts . ..” see Appendix V — Editor.] 

In conclusion, on behalf of the Executive Committee and myself, again I wish to 
express grateful appreciation to our Director, Mr. Torrence, to Colonel Catesby ap- 
Catesby Jones, as Executive Assistant, to our Librarian, Mr. John Melville Jennings, 
to Mrs. J. A. Johnston, as Assistant Secretary, and to Miss Woolridge, as Curator of 
Manuscripts, and to other members of our staff for their zealous and conscientious 
service on behalf of the Society. 

E. WILLIaMs, 


President 
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Appendix II 


TREASURER’S REPORT 
VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Fiscal Y ear 
January 1, 1949 - December 31, 1949 


BALANCE — Jamuary 1, $ 10,387.31 


MemsBersHip 


45.00 
OS 481.37 
403.71 


Total Miscellaneous Income... 


1,932-33 


ApMIssIons 


INCOME FROM GENERAL INVESTMENT ACCOUNT 46,507.55 
APPROPRIATION — STATE OF VIRGINIA. 3,000.00 


$263,937.42 
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DISBURSEMENTS 


GENERAL OF FIcE EXPENSE 


Telephone, Water, Fusl, Posage, $ 3,972.04 
632.22 


Tue Les House 


Restoration of Portraits 265.00 


Vincinta HouskE 


259.39 


Lrprary 

Puschess of Becks end 1,872.08 
1,675.45 


SS 


$ 38,187.64 


4,604.26 


1,959-77 


12,300.81 


3,046.66 


4745-71 


7:327-59 
270.52 
474-60 

1,107.33 

180,000.00 

9,912.53 


$263,937-42 
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ESTIMATED BUDGET FOR THE YEAR 1950 
(Submitted with the Treasurer's Report) 
VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


INCOME 
Dues. $ 9,000.00 
— e 1,200,00 
Publications. 1,000.00 
Admissions. 5,000.00 — 
ae from Investments 55,000.00 = 
State of Virginia 3,000.00 i 
Legacies $ 74,200.00 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Salaries $ 12,000.00 a 
Expenses 3,700.00 $ 15,700.00 7 
Les House 
at 
Salaries 3,500.00 
Expenses 2,200.00 5,700.00 
ApBEY 
Salaries 5,500.00 
Expenses. 2,500.00 8,000.00 
Virncrnta House 
Salaries 10,500.00 
Expenses 5,000.00 15,500.00 
Lrrary 
Salaries. 9,000.00 
Expenses 4,500.00 13,500.00 
Macazing 
Publication and Distribution 8,000.00 
To complete card index 3,000.00 11,000.00 69,400.00 


Estimated Surplus $ 4,800.00 
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Appendix III 


VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
ENDOWMENT AccouNT 
VaALuATION DECEMBER 31, 1949 


Including Investments made during January 1950 


FUNDS February 6, 1950 
Market Value Percent of 
Dec. 31,1949 Participation 
$ 92,242.15 8.32 
32,266.43 2.91 
5,885.11 53 
5,350.10 .48 
407,524.48 36.79 
10,795.87 .98 
$ 1,108,275.36 100.00 
LIST OF INVESTMENTS 
Bonps 
$ 150,800.00 
82,125.00 
Atlantic Coast Line Unified 1964 ($20,000) 20,978.48 
ust Mortgage Real Estate Notes... 4,300.00 258,203.48 
PreFreRRED Stocks 
50 shs. American Tobacco 7,650.00 
100 shs. Consolidated Edison of N. 10,900.00 
300 shs. Radio Corporation of America... 22,216.76 
too shs. R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co 10,700.00 
soo shes. Ul. S. Corporati 14,000.00 
111 shs. Virginian Railway upeer- 3,219.00 
100 shs. Virginia Electric & Power Co.........c00c00ocooowemoe 11,700.00 
200 shs. Wesson Oil & Snowdrift. 16,984.85 
200 shs. General Motors Corporation 25,227.16 
200 shs. Tennessee Gas Transmission 21,400.00 
300 shs. C. & O. Railway Conv 25,228.53 
300 shs. Beneficial Industrial Loan Conv. 25,941.73 


$ 200,018.03 
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Less: Profit on sale of pfd stocks during January, 1950: 


20 shs. Butler Bros. ......................... $ 92.96 
50 shs. Sylvania Elec. 169.91 
Common Stocks 
Public Utilities: 
100 shs. American Tel. & Tel. Co $ 14,600.00 
300 shs. Consumers Power Company 10,493.70 
300 shs. New York Elec. & Gas Corp 16,200.00 
Chemical: 
100 shs. American Cyanamid Co... 5,100.00 
700 shs. Dupont, E. I. de Nemours 43,400.00 
50 shs. Monsanto Chemical Company 2,800.00 
400 shs. Union Carbide & Carbon Corp 17,567.84 
100 shs. Allied Chemical & Dye Corp... 20,496.45 
Mining: 
50 shs. Kennecott Corp 2,550.00 
100 shs. National Company 3,615.44 
Foods: 
150 shs. American Chicle Company 6,600.00 
200 shs. Borden Compan 10,000.00 
200 shs. Corn Products is Refining Co 14,219.21 
200 shs. United Fruit Company 11,056.53 
350 shs. National Dairy Products Corp 13,650.00 
Stores: 
600 shs. W. T. Grant Compan 16,800.00 
210 shs. S. S. Kres Gaane. 8,820.00 
200 shs. Sterlin Drug Company 7,400.00 
560 shs. Sears Roebuck Company 24,640.00 
200 shs. F. W. Woolworth pany 9,800.00 
Oils: 
100 Oil Corp............. 6,400.00 
100 shs. Phillips P Compan 6,000.00 
300 shs. Shell Oil ne d 11,100.00 
700 shs. Socony-Vacuum y 11,900.00 
200 shs. Standard Oil Co. of ifornia 13,000.00 
100 shs. Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey 6,700.00 
400 shs. Texas 24,000.00 
shs. Standard Oi il Co. of Indiana 4:330.30 
Tobaccos: 
240 > American Tobacco Co 17,760.00 
200 shs. Myers ag Co 17,805.82 
440 shs. "Com 11,880.00 
too shs. Philip Morris Tol T 5,200.00 
100 shs. R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. “B” 3,800.00 
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41,293.70 


89,364.29 


6,165.44 


55,525-74 


67,460.00 


83,430.30 


56,445.82 
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300 
200 
100 
200 
4oo 
200 
250 
300 

60 
150 
100 
200 
100 


200 
100 

50 
400 


250 
540 


Plus: 


Less: 


shs. 
shs. 
shs. 
shs. 
shs. 
shs. 
shs. 
shs. 
shs. 
shs. 
shs. 
shs. 
shs. 


shs. 
shs. 
shs. 
shs. 


shs. 
shs. 
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Manufacturing: 


Bendix Aviation = 


Continental Can Co 


Congoleum Nairn, Inc. 
Chesapeake Corp. of Va. 


Eaton Manufacturing Co... 


Eastman Kodak Company 


General Motors Corp.. 


General Electric Co....... 


Ingersoll-Rand Company 
International Harvester Co.. 


Owens-Illinois Glass 


Corp.. 
Westinghouse Elec. Mfg. Co 
Johns-Manville Corporation 


Finance and Insurance: 
First & Merchants National Bank 


Continental Insurance Co.. 


Life Insurance Co. of Va. 


Massachusetts Invest. Trust... 


Railroads: 
C. & O. Railway 


R. F. & P. Railroad Ce. Div. 


10,800.00 
7,400.00 
2,700.00 
4,800.00 

12,002.18 
9,368.14 

18,000.00 

12,627.67 
4,140.00 
4,200.00 
6,403.33 
6,438.06 
4755-73 103,635.11 


11,600.00 
7,800.00 
5,450.00 
11,852.00 36,702.00 
7,250.00 
17,280.00 24,530.00 
$ 564,552.40 


Profit on sale of Philco Corp. Common....................._ 253-88 


SUMMARY 


(236.88) 
$ 564,315.52 


$ 1,108,275.36 


86,026.98 
258,203.48 
199,729.38 
564,315.52 $1,108,275.36 


4 

F Loss on sale of Cent. Illinois Light Co. Common....$ 17.00 
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Appendix IV 


ANALYSIS OF MEMBERSHIP 


Our membership, including libraries, at the close of 1948 was 1,756 
New members admitted during the year 1949 numbered aceite 267 


A total of pilnabians 2,023 


From this should be deducted losses by: 


Resignations ............... 
Dropped for non-payment of dues nijeegcnntsagedeeicnetes 52 


This number is divided as follows: 


Life . 283 
1,353 
57 


The above shows a net increase in membership OF ........0...0.0.0000osmnnmnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnn 142 


— 125 
6 
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Appendix V 


GIFTS TO THE LEE HOUSE AND TO THE MUSEUM 


A portrait in oils of Robert Mercer Taliaferro Hunter by G. P. A. Healy. Presented 
anonymously. 


Memorabilia touching the Carter family of Blenheim. Presented by Miss Anne 
Carter and Mr. Julian Burke Greene of Washington, D. C., through Mr. Spencer L. 
Carter of Richmond, Virginia. 


An embroidered bedspread which originally belonged to Benjamin Harrison, signer 
of the Declaration of Independence. Presented by Mrs. Henry Hiden of Mobile, 
Alabama. 


A convex mirror with girandoles brought from France by Thomas Jefferson and 
given by him to his sister, Mrs. Dabney Carr. Presented by Mrs. Wallace Irwin, 


East Long Island, New York. 


A portrait in oils of Edmund Jenings, III (1731-1819) by Charles Willson Peale. 
Presented by the heirs of the late Walter Jennings of Farmington, Connecticut. 


Three eighteenth century miniatures — one of Edmund Jenings, III (1731-1819), 
another of Charles Edmund Jenings (the son of Edmund Jenings, III), and one 
thought to be Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough. These were received from the estate 
of the late Mrs. Eleanor Louise Jenings, of London. 


A powder horn which belonged originally to Zachary Lewis during the French 
and Indian Wars. Presented by Dr. J. Lewis Mitchell of Richmond, Virginia. 


A collection of late eighteenth and early nineteenth century jewelry. Presented 
by Mrs. E. M. Purdy of Keyser, West Virginia. 


A gold ring originally worn by Mrs. Margaret L. (Taliaferro) Maupin. Presented 
by Mrs. Clive Runnells of Lake Forrest, Illinois. 


A daguerreotype said to be of two members of the Lee family. Presented by Mr. 
H. B. Skewes of Sacramento, California. 


A small statue of Benjamin Franklin. Presented by Miss Martha Spotswood of 
Petersburg, Virginia. 


A console mirror which was part of the furnishings of the Lee House in the late 
nineteenth century. Presented by Mr. and Mrs. Junius Sycle of Richmond, Virginia. 


‘ 
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| 
= 


